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For the Companion. 
OUT OF DEEP WATERS. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

The little village of Westbrook seemed to have 
been standing still, while all the rest of the 
world had goneon. The people lived very much 
as their fathers and grandfathers had lived be- 
fore them. They were all farmers except the 
doctor and the minister. 

The doctor was avery skilful man; but he 
had been reared on a Westbrook farm, and when 
he went out into the world to get his medical 
education he had brought back with him, to 
quiet Westbrook, only the knowledge he sought, 
and none of the airs and graces of town life. 

The minister, too, was Westbrook born and 
bred, and his wife had scarcely ever been out- 
side the town in all her days, so that there was 
no one in the simple community to sect extrava- 
gant fashions, or turn foolish heads by gayety 
or splendor. 

It was, therefore, as much of an event as if 
Queen Victoria herself were to come and spend 
the winter in Boston, when it became generally 
known that a rich widow lady and her son were 
tocome, the last of September, and very proba- 
bly stay on through the winter under Dr. Simms’ 
roof. A famous city physician, with whom Dr. 
Simms had studied once, had recommended him 
and Westbrook to Mrs. Rosenburgh, when it be- 
came necessary for her to take her puny boy in- 
to some still, country retreat. 

They came during the last golden days of 
September, and all Westbrook was alive with 
interest about them. The lady looked delicate, 
but she was as pretty as she was pale, and her 
boy was curiously like her—as pale, as pretty, 
almost as feminine. 

There was plenty of opportunity to see them, 
for the city doctor had given orders that the 
young gentleman should keep out of doors all 
the time; so, mornings, he and his mother were 
always to be seen in their low, luxurious car- 
riage, drawn by high-stepping bay horses, and 
driven by a faithful, careful, middle-aged man, 
with iron-gray hair and an impenctrable face. 

Sometimes, in the afternoons, they would all 
be out again, but oftener Mrs. Rosenburgh re- 
mained at home, and her son drove, for himself, 
apair of pretty black ponies, while the impene- 
trable, iron-gray man sat behind, ready to seize 
the reins in case of accident. 

At first the boy’s face seemed often drawn by 
pain, or white with weariness, and he would 
look round him listlessly, as he drove, with 
eyes that saw nothing, or at least failed to find 
any object of interest. But the clear autumn air 
Proved invigorating, and when the glorious, 
Prismatic days of late October cante he looked 
43 if, indeed, he had been re-created. 

And now one could see that he began to take 
& natural, human interest in what went on 
around him. He would drive up his little pony 
carriage to the wall, and look over it to watch 
the apple-pickers and the harvesters. No one 
spoke to him, and he spoke to.no one. The 
lads of his own age, who watched his ponies 
with borish envy, never dreamed that the own- 
er of these fairy coursers could be as shy as one 
of themselves, and, indeed, as much more shy 
4s delicate weakness naturally is than rosy 
Strength. They thought his silence was pride, 
and felt a half-defiant hatred of him, accordingly. 

Yet many and many a day he went home to 
his mother, and sitting beside her with his head 
upon her knee, cried out, in very bitterness,— 

“O ifL only could be like one of those healthy 
boys! How gladly I'd givg up Pease-blossom 
and Mustard-seed, to be able to run about as 
they do! Shall I never, never be strong, mam- 
ma?” 

And she would comfort him with the happy 
truth that every day he was growing stronger, 
and that she expected him to be her creat, brave 
boy, by-and-by, who would take care of her all 
the days of her life. 

Meantime, other boys, in other homes, talked 
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to other mothers. For the very first time the 
evil spirit of envy had crept into quict West- 
brook. 

Why should Ralph Rosenburgh have every 
thing he wanted, and they nothing? What 
clothes he wore—and a watch, a real gold watch 
they had seen him take out of his pocket—and 
those ponies; for wherever they began they al- 
ways ended with those ponies. And as not all 
the mothers in Westbrook were wise, any more 
than elsewhere in the worl€@; while the wise ones 
would say that strong boy-legs were worth 
more than horses’ legs, the weak ones would fos- 
ter the evil spirit, and answer,— 

“He aint a bit better than you are, with all 
his watches and ponies. Pride will have a fall 
some day, sec if it don’t, and he may be glad 
enough to stand in your shoes yet, before he 
dies.” 

Jack Smalley was the son of one of these in- 
judicious mothers, and so his envy grew, un- 
checked; and he had nourished a vigorous hat- 
red for Ralph Rosenburgh in his heart, without 
ever having exchanged a single word with him. 

It was a hatred, however, of which its object 
never could have dreamed. He had been so ac- 
customed to be petted and pitied, and he was so 
very sorry for himself, that he could not be a 
wide-awake, vigorous, ball-playing, leaping, run- 
ning boy, it would never have occurred to him 
that any one else could fail to see his condition 
in the same light. 

So he went steadily on the even tenor of his 
way, gaining something day by day and weck 
by week, and hoping,—how earnestly no one 
knew,—for the happy time when Pease-blossom 
and Mustard-seed might stand idle in their stalls, 
and he go about on his own feet with the rest. 

The cold weather camé on early that year. 
Before the middle of December Westbrook pond 
was frozen over, and then began the winter’s 
fun. Every afternoon Ralph Rosenburgh drove 
his ponies down to the very edge of the pond, 
and sat there for a while a patient looker-on at 
the frolics he could not share. 

With Christmas, however, there came to him 
from the fond, maternal Santa Claus, a chair 
constructed on purpose for pushing over the ice, 
and then he became a daily partaker in the fes- 
tivities upon the,pond. The chair was modelled 
after a certain kind of invalid, garden chair, 
which is arranged to be either propelled by some 
one else from behind, or by the occupant turn- 
ing a kind of crank at the sides. 

Ralph soon learned to manage his own, and 
finding himself strong enough to do so, he used 
to make the iron-gray man stay with the po- 





selves, the’ young people, all except Jack Smal- 
ley, began to feel a kindly interest in him. Jack 
alone went on hating him more and more, find- 
ing daily fresh causes of offence in this boy who 
wore velvet and fur in place of his own coarse 
gray cloth, and woollen, hand-knit comforter. 
What was he, this puny wretch, without pluck 
enough to stand on his own tegs, that he should 
wear the garments of a young prince? You sce 
that Master Smalley had the primitive idea of 
young princes, and supposed them clad in ever- 
lasting velvetand ermine. But there were no 
princes in America, thank Heaven, and nobody 
in Westbrook wanted .fools‘round who tried to 
look like kings’ sons. Very innocent of trying 
to look like any one was poor Ralph, if the truth 
had been known—this mother’s darling of a 
boy, who took no more thought of his attire 
than a weed, but whom Mrs. Rosenburgh 
wrapped assiduously in all that was softest and 
warmest, as she had, all his life, surrounded 
him with warmth and softness. 

After a while there came a January afternoon, 
over which a gray, moist sky brooded. Already 
the ice had shown some symptoms of breaking 
up, and everybody was out, making the most of 
it while it basted. 

Among the rest Ralph Rosenburgh came down 
to the pondleft Pease-blossom and Mustard- 
seed in the’ iron-gray man’s charge, as usual, 
and began to propel himself over the ice, with 
arms whose increasing vigor was a daily and 
happy astonishment to himself. 

At last he wandered away a little from most 
of the skaters. He felt himself and his chair 
rather in their way, they were wheeling and 
zigzagging so swiftly, and he moved along the 
pond quite rapidly toward the eastern end. 

It chanced that no one noticed his course ex- 
cept Jack Smalley, and Jack knew that he was 
going directly toward a place where the ice had 
been recently cut, and where it was thin and 
treacherous now. Slowly Jack followed him. 

“I'd like to see him and that’fine chair of his 
get a good ducking,” Jack muttered. “It would 
serve him right. I guess all them prince’s feath- 
ers and fineries' would look a little more like 
common folks, after they’d been soused.”’ 

Ido not think another and. darker possibility 
crossed Jaek’s mind. Hating Ralph Rosenburzh 
though he‘did, [do not think one wish for his 
death had ever entered his heart. He himself 
had been in the water, time and again, and got 
no other harm from it thanperhaps a hard cold. 
He did not realize what a different thing it would 


| be for this delicate invalid, seated in his heavy 
| chair. 


And so Ralph propelled himself along 


nies, while he himself moved round among the; toward destruction, and Jack, with an evil 


skaters. 
And, now that he seemed really one of them- 


sneer on his face, skated slowly after him. 


the one boy in the world whom Jack Smalley 
loved—his own cousin, Nelson Smalley. 

He, too, had turned his eyes and seen in what 
fatal direction the chair with the delicate, gold- 
en-haired invalid in it was tending. He did not 
speak a word—he had but one thought—to reach 
Ralph Rosenburgh in time to save him. He 
skated on, with the swiftness of light. And 
Jack Smalley saw him coming, nearing him, 
passing him, on toward the thin ice. Now, in- 
deed, he shricked at the top of his voice,— 

“Nell, Nell, come back. The ice out there is 
thin. Come back—come back. Don’t you hear?” 

“L hear,” floated backward on the wind from 
the flying figure; “I hear, but don’t you see Ro- 
senburgh? T must save him.” 

Then Jack himself skated after, making what 
speed he might. But he seemed to himself slow 
asa snail; and already Rosenburgh was very 
near the treacherous ice, and Nelson was almost 
up with him, flying like the wind. He heard 
Nelson’s voice: 

“Stop, Rosenburgh, stop. The ice beyond you 
is Mist acrust. Stop, you will be drowned.” 

And then he heard a plash, and looked. It 
was Nelson, who had gone on, and gone under, 
unable to arrest, in time, his own headlong 
speed. And then, while he himself was shriek- 
ing madly for help, he saw Rosenburgh, prince’s 
feathers and all, just throw himself out of his 
chair, and down into the cold, seething water 
where Nelson Smalley had gone under. 

The ice grew thin suddenly, just where the 
saw had cut it squarely away, so ‘the chair stood 
still upon the solid ice, and by that Rosenburgh 
held with one hand, while with the other he 
grasped the long hair of Nelson Smalley, who 
was rising for the first time. Excitement was 
giving him unnatural strength, but for how long 
could he hold on? 

Now, at last, the skaters had perceived the 
real state of the case, and such a wail as one 
might hear afterwards through his dreams for- 
éver, went up to the bending sky. Hurry, all 
who can. Run, iron-gray man, as you never 
ran before, or how shall you drive home to that 
boy’s waiting mother? 

How was it done? How is it ever done? Who 
can ever tellin such acrisis? Ido not know 
how long they were in reaching the thin ice, for 
at such times moments seem hours, and seconds 
are bits of eternity. But Rosenburgh held on, 
and the iron-gray man threw himself flat upon 
the cracking ice, with the boys holding fast to 
him, and drew them both out, and then Rosen- 
burgh turned limp and white on his hands, and 
whether he was dead or not he could not tell. 

There were enough others to care for Smalley, 
and already the older ones had begun trying to 
restore him, and some of the younger were run- 
ning in various directions for wiser aid. So the 
iron-gray man just lifted his own young master 
in his arms, and got him straight into the pony 
wagon, and drove Pease-blossom and Mustard- 
seed home as they had never been driven before, 

At the gate he met Dr. Simms coming out, 
and told his story ina few words. It was almost 
an hour before the blue eyes opened again, and 
the mother felt sure that her boy was still hers 
to have and to hold, to Jove and to cherish. In- 
deed, it was many days before she felt altogeth- 
er safe and sure about him. She was constant- 
ly expecting some after consequences from his 
exposure—some fever, or cough, or terrible ner- 
vous prostration. But, strangely enough, he 
seemed to be none the worse; and one day, af- 
ter a careful examination of him, Dr. Simms 
said to her,— 

“T venture to tell you, now, whatI have thought 
all along. This has been the very best thing 
for him that could possibly have happened. 
The severe shock was exactly what he needed, 
though certainly it was what I should not have 
dared to take the responsibility of subjecting 
him to. Heis going to be the better and strong- 
er for it.” 





Suddenly a third figure shot ‘from the group 


. 
of skaters—the fastest skater of them all, and 
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“And the brave, splendid fellow who was risk- 
ing his own life to save him?” 

“Ts allright, too. Duckings are good for boys, 
not a doubt of it. Trust me, this cold bath will | 
go far to make a man of yours.” 

And the doctor was right. The languid puls- | 
es which that awful peril had quickened never | 
throbbed so Tanguidly again. It was Ralph Ro- | 
senburgh’s awakening to a new life. Somehow | 
the shyness in him passed away with the weak- | 
ness, and he became a general favorite. 

The boys no longer envied him his ponies, 
when one or other of them was always asked to 
share his drives; and their cure was completed 
when he grew strong enough to take part in all 
their sports, when Pease-blossom and Mustard- 
seed were left to “eat their heads off” in their 
stall, and Ralph Rosenburgh and his chosen and 
dearest friend, Nelson Smalley, scaled rocks and 
climbed hills with the best of them. 

This strong friendship would have cost Jack 
Smalley some envious pangs, perhaps, if the 
awful terror of that January afternoon had not 
made him afraid of the evil in his own heart. 
From henceforth he fought with such tempta- 
tions to sin with all the manliness that was in 
him, and he will be, I think, in the days tocome, 
no unworthy friend of the two who were lifted 
that day out of the deep waters. 





For the Companion. 


AT TOOTINGHAM’S STORE. 
By Mrs. C. W. Flanders, 
In Two Cuarpters.—Cuar. II. 

No sooner had Paul directed Dot’s attention 
to the city missionary, whose acquaintance she 
had made in her casual visits to the chapel, than 
she recalled the plaintive words of her sick mas- 
ter, and bounded away, to beg the good man to 
go and see him. She came up tothe missionary, 
panting from her rapid race, and, as she looked 
up eagerly into his face, with the tangled curls 
floating in rich luxuriance around her glowing 
countenance, the missionary stopped, with an 
admiring smile, to listen to her request. 

“Ah, yes. I will certainly go at onee, my 
child,” he said. “Where shall I find him?” 

“At old Tootingham’s store. He says he 
wants to see somebody that can pray.” 

“And can you not pray yourself, my child?” 

Dot looked wistfully into the kind eyes, look- 
ing down upon her. 

“IT don’t suppose it would do any good for me!”’ 

“And why not? God hears the prayers of 
children.” 

Just then, there rose above the noises of the 
street, a despairing cry for “Dot!” It was 
Paul’s voice, and there was agony enough in it 
to suffice for the remembrance of a lifetime. 

With a bound, Dot cleared the sidewalk, and, 
standing upon the curbstone, looked right and 
left for the rag-cart; but it had disappeared. 

She flew to one corner of the street, then to 
the other, and shouted until a policeman came 
up to silence her. 

But Dot was beyond all fear of city authori- 
ties. She jumped up and down, in perfect par- 
oxysms of despair, wringing her hands, as if 
she could wring from them a drop of hope; for 
had she not heard that terrible wail, that had 
in it the very agony of death? 

“Paul’s dead—I heard it! O! where is he? 
Find him! And the baby! They’ll kill me!” 

And Dot sprang away from the policeman, 
darting around the corner, screaming as she 
went, and calling aloud for “Help! Help! 
Ilelp!” 

A short distance down the street was a crowd 
of men, and women, and children. They were 
lifting a lifeless form from the sidewalk. One 
look sufficed, and Dot leaped the crossing as 
swiftly as a deer. 

“It’s Paul!” 

Then, a little hush fell upon the murmuring 
mass, and only the sobs of poor Dot were heard, 
as she lifted the hanging head eagerly, with 
both hands, and kissed the pale lips again and 
again, as if to kiss the life back to the wan body. 

“Let me speak to her,”’ said a kind voice; and 
the missionary laid his hand softly on the weep- 
ing child’s head. 

“How did it happen, little one? and who is the 
lad?” 

“He’s my master’s son,—poor, dear little crip- 
ple—and I took him out to ride in the rag cart, 
and have killed him!” 

“But he is not dead.” 

“Don’t send him te the hospital! O, dear! 
what shall ldo? My mistress will kill me; she 
will kill me, sure!” 

“Better take him into the apothecary shop, 
across the way,” suggested a policeman. “Stand 
back, there! Clear the sidewalk!” 

Then he lifted Paul in his strong arms, and 


| were gone!’ 


then ordering the crowd to disperse, he crossed 
over to the apothecary’s, and deposited his light 
burden upon a lounge. 

“He’ll be all right, presently,” the doctor said, 
in a cheerful way. ‘“He’s only stunned. I hap- 
pened to see the accident. The boy was run- 
ning, and came under a horse’s head. The 
driver did his best to hold up.” 

“Then he was running after the rag-cart,” 
cried Dot, quickly. “But what was he out of 
the cart for? and where is the baby?’ Here 
Dot broke into fresh demonstrations of grief. 

“Take time, child, and tell us what this muss 
is all about,” said the policeman, standing be- 
fore her, as cool as an iceberg. 

“You haven’t got a bit of feeling,” shouted 
Dot, indignantly, wiping off her tears on her 
long curls. 

“Never mind the feelings,” answered the man, 
grimly; “what I want is facts, and you must 
not be long in giving them, if anybody is lost.” 

“That’s so,” said the doctor. “Speak up, 
child, and be quick about it!” 

“You see, I came out with the rag-cart, ’cause 
master was sick; and I took Paul and the baby 
along, ’cause mistress was so busy; and I left 
them in the street, to ask the missionary to go 
pray with master, and then I heard Paul crying 
out, and I ran back, as fast as I could, and they 
Here Dot began to wring her 
hands again, and cry louder than ever. 

“Somebody has probably stolen the rag-cart,” 
said the policeman, looking at the missionary. 

“And the baby ?” 

“The boy was probably running after the rag- 
cart, to keep his sister in sight, when he got 
hurt,” the policeman went on, without moving 
a muscle. 

“Well! Well! What’s to be done?” asked 
the missionary, impatiently. 

“Which way was the boy running, doctor?” 

“That way ;” indicating the direction, with a 
wave of the hand. 

“Will you see that the boy is taken care of, 
and keep him until the girl comes back ?” 

“To be sure—yes. We will do all we can for 
him.”’ 

“Come!” the policeman said to Dot. 

It was provoking for Dot to see that man 
walking along, in such a cold, dignified way. 
It was true she had to run as fast as she could, 
to keep up with him, but she wanted to see him 
eager and flurried, like herself. 

At every corner, the policeman stopped, and 
spoke a few leisurely words with thé police 
of other streets. At last, when poor Dot was 
ready to drop with fatigue, the man looked 
down, with a smile that did her heart good. 
“Cheer up, little onc! We are on the right 
trail.” 

Then Dot ran again, with all her might, and 
twisted her fingers in and out, and cried a little 
more; but the tears were hard to eome, and the 
sobs were drying up. Just then, something red 
came whirling along before them, as it dropped 
from the wheel of a coach. 

Dot sprang forward, and lifted it, with a cry 
of delight. 

“That's the very bit I gave to the baby to 
play with, because it was so bright. She had 
it in her dear little hands when I left her, to see 
the missionary.” 

The man did not seem to hear these words, 
though he glanced at the bit of calico. He 
stood, rapping, and talking with another police- 
man on the corner, until Dot was half frantic 
with impatience. Then he turned into 2 cross 
street, and, coming to a lonesome hole, bade 
Dot stand near an apple-woman, who sat upon 
some steps, with her basket at her feet. 

Before Dot could think what it all meant, she 
was left alone with the strange apple-woman, 
who looked at her, from under her old black 
hood, as if she thought her a thief, at the very 
least. 

Dot could not keep still. She thought of 
Paul, lying so white and limp, of her dyiny 
master, her angry mistress, and the poor, lost 
baby, that, no doubt, was crying itself to death; 
and she thrust her naked feet against the curb- 
stone, until they were red with bruises, but to 
no avail. 

At last a garbage-cart came round the corner, 
drawn by an old hag, with naked shoulders and 
feet. She might be a gipsy, Dot thought, from 
her brown skin, and long, black hair. The hag 
glanced this way and that, and, seeing the 
street deserted, paused to wipe her face on her 
tattered sleeve. 

At that moment, the policeman’s hand was 
placed upon her shoulder, and he took posses- 
sion of the cart. 

“TI guess you will find your baby in there,’ 
the man said to Dot, nodding toward the gar- 
bage. 

“But that’s not our rag-cart,”’ Dot said, won- 
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“T am not so sure of that. You’ll know it, 
by-and-by.” And he dragged the old hag nearer, 
and began tumbling the boxes and old rags with 
the end of his club. 

“What's this?” 

Dot peeped over, down behind some broken 
boxes, and, on a soft bed of the very rags she 
had collected in the morning, lay the baby, fast 
asleep, with its skinny fist thrust into its mouth, 
and its blue face so tear-stained, that Dot could 
only groan and cry, happy as she was to see her 
darling again. 

Dot was about seizing it in her arms, when 
the man held her back. 

“You’d better not wake the baby. She has 
given it something to make it sleep, and you 
mustn’t be frightened if it sleeps until you get 
home. Now take your cart, and go and get the 
boy, and start; and hark ye, keep off the street! 
it’s no place for a girl like you!” 

“O, Iam so glad! so glad! Thank yon, sir! 
Thank you very much!” Dot kept saying, flit- 
ting around the policeman, as he hurled out the 
boxes and old, dirty wraps, that had helped to 
disguise the cart. 

“There, clear out! and mind what I tell you. 
If I catch you on the street again, Pll lock you 
up!” 

Dot slipped into the old harness, with a heart 
as light as a bird’s. 

“He’s good, though, if he.is cross,” she said 
to herself, as she gave a strong pull. 

The policeman smiled, as she gave a glance 
backward. 

“She’s as handsome as a picture,” the man said 
to himself. ‘Now, my fine lady, you may walk 
to the station,” he continued, aloud. And, as 
Dot looked back for the last time, she saw the 
‘policeman striding along, with his hand grip- 
ing the arm of the dirty old hag, who had so 
nearly proved her ruin. 

“Pm giad it isn’t me,” Dot muttered, with a 
shiver. 

It was a weary way for poor, tired Dot, to 
retrace the numerous streets to where Paul was; 
but so happy was she in recovering her losses, 
that she tugged along as if she had wings to 
her feet. Her face was purple with heat and 
exertion, but it was lighted up with a heart- 
felt smile that was pleasant to look upon. 

When Dot came in sight of the apothccary’s 
shop, her heart gave a great thump. Whatif 
Paul was dead? Whatif he had been run over? 
What if—but no; there was Paul himself, stand- 
ing in the door, with his hand on his knee, but 
looking very pale. 

Then the good-natured apothecary came and 
looked over Paul’s head, nodding to Dot as she 
came up, and fhe doctor’s wife, who had been 
hearing the whole story, came out and looked at 
the baby, and praised Dot for her faithfulness. 

“Tl get an awful whipping,” Dot said, with 
a sunny smile. ‘Mistress will give it to me, 
with the raw hide.” 

“You poor little dear,” the woman said, sor 
rowfully. “We have thought so much of the 
children, we quite forgot you. Now, I don’t see 
why you need tell the family any thing about it. 
Paul is not hurt; and the baby will wake up by 
the time you get home; and you have got the 
eart back again. Just come in here, and bathe 
yourself, and tidy up the children, and I will 
give you rags enough to fill up your cart, and a 
little present for your mistress, and the doctor 
shall send some cough-drops to your master. 
Then, do you go home, and keep your own 
counsel; but be sure and never come out again, 
unless you are obliged to.” 

Dot acted upon the benevolent advice; and, 
when well rested, the party set out again for 
Tootingham’s store, where they were very kindly 
received, in consideration of their unusual sue- 
cess. 

When Dot tucked Paul in his little flock bed, 
that night, she kissed him twice, and bade him 
thank God for saving his life. 

“T thank Him for saving you, Dot,” Paul said, 
with a quivering lip, “for you are not a cripple.” 

“There'll be none sick, nor Jame, nor tired, in 
heaven, Paul. There, tears will be wiped from 
all faces;”’ and shé kissed him again. 

Then Dot crept down the ladder, and, having 
undressed the baby, she went to scrnb the old 
shop, and dress the window, as she had prom- 
ised she would do, in the morning. At last, all 
her task was done, and she threw herself upon 
her poor little bed in the little, dark, back attic, 
and slept the sweet sleep of youth and innocence. 


—— = o— 





A BEAR LOOSE, 

A furrier recently conceived the idea of sewing 
aman up in the skin of a “grizzly,” and sending 
him to distribute shop-bills. As the “animal” 


proceeded down the street, with a club in one 
paw, and a bundle of circulars in the other, chil- 








laid his head tenderly upon his broad shoulder; 


dering what it could all mean. 


ae, 


reared, 2 milk cart was demolished, the Police 
rushed to the rescue, the bear was marched to 
the mavor’s office, and the dealerin skins found 
himself gratuitously advertised in all the news. 
papers, next morning. 

He ought to have sent the bear to Wall Street, 
(N. Y.) to seare the “bulls.” 


———__ +> --— -- — 
For the Companion. 
TOPSY ON A RAFT. 


If you don’t know who Topsy is, I’m sure jt 
is no fault of mine. I told you a great many 
things about her, in a story that the Editor of 
the Companion and I played toss ball with, sey. 
eral weeks ago. 

First, I sent it to him, and then he tossed jt 
back to me, for some reason—no doubt good 
that I seem to have forgotten now; so you mug 
take Topsy as you find her. 

Topsy stood by the lumber-sluice. It may 
seem strange to you, that a girl in her second 
teen should have any thing to do with rafts ang 
lumber-sluices. 

She hadn’t, as a profession, for Topsy was q 
music teacher; and she had, that morning, given 
her first lesson; and I am sorry to say it was 
given to a poor little victim, only six years old, 
Topsy, being on her way home from giving 
her first music lesson, was highly satistied with 
life, from a business point of view; none the Jess 
so, because she had never had a chance to con. 
sider it from that independent point before. 

Topsy stopped, and stood by the sluice, to 
meditate on life. 

There are times when we would we were chil- 
dren again, and one of these times came upon 
the little music teacher, then and there. This 
was partly the result of the meditation, but much 
more because the big deal logs were running 
through the sluice, and the water was high, 
and Topsy thought of the time (which hadn't 
been gone so long as it seemed to her) when she 
used to sail down the sluice on just such a log, 
springing over all the bridges, as easily as the 
most expert gymnast. 

That made her think what a jolly thing it 
would be, to go down river on the raft then 
making, as she had once before gone, “a great 
many years ago.” She knew it was ready, and 
that the tide would be full in a couple of hours, 

Let me stop to say, for the benefit of those 
who may not understand what a raft of this 
kind is, that it is not made by children, to navi- 
gate mud puddles with; but is a regular institu 
tion in the lumber business, and is made of the 
lumber that is to go to load the vessels, (because 
it is sometimes easier to move the logs in 
that way, than to haul them by land,) and is 
guided down the river by a raftsman. 

“But what would mother say?” Topsy asked 
herself. 

“Know nothing—say nothing,” I am sory 
to say Topsy answered herself. 

So, after dinner, she said that she was going 
to walk; which she thought sounded quite dig- 
nified enough for her profession, and she walked 
straight over to Beclee Bab’s. 

Beelee Bab was splitting wood; for his mother 
had told him he must split a cord between schools 
that week, and the day was Saturday; so you 
sce the end of the week was nearer than the end 
of the wood. 

“Come, Beelee,” said Topsy, “I want you 10 
go down river on the raft with me, this after 
noon.” 

There were a great many times when Beelee 
didn’t mind a word his mother said; but ther 
never had been one when he hadn’t minded all 
Topsy said. So he stuck his hatchet four iaches 
into the block, whereby he split it, and declared 
himself ready to follow Topsy, and forgot his 
mother immediately. 

But that being somewhat the style of chivalry 
in the place, it was just what Topsy expected. 

“Who else is going?’ asked Beelee. 

“Well, we want to be rather select, you know. 
I think I’ll take Noah Potter, and Jim Goucl, 
and Tom Duff, wouldn't you?” 

“Ye-e-es! Any girls?” asked Beelee, a very 
little longingly. 

“Not by no means,” answered Topsy. He 
emphasis and grammar never went together 
very well. 

“Hollo! There is Jim Gouch, now!” 

“What if I am?’ asked Jim, who naturally 
wasn’t as much surprised at the fact as Topsy 

“Well, if you arc, you can come down on the 
raft with us.” 

“When?” 

“Now. Come on!” 

The three started off, and hunted up Noah 
Potter, and found Tom Duff, who was easy” 
find, because he was always whistling 4 medley 
of “Champagne Charley” and “Pleyel’s Hym", 


’ 





dren fled, women screamed, dogs barked, horses 


very much out of tune; having Charlie’s “gl0™ 
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ous name adored,” and “an awful noise kicked 
up,” in the wrong tune altogether. 

The raft plan was voted by all concerned, to 
be agreeable and convenient, and “just like Top 
to think of it.” 

“She is better than half the boys in town,” 
said Noah Potter; and, as Topsy had sometimes 
cherished seeret longings to be half the boys in 
town, she took it as a great compliment. 

“How far is if to the vessels, Topsy ?” asked 
Jim. 

“Six miles. Awful crooked river!” 

“But shall we have to walk back? 
know how to walk six miles.” 

“Live and learn,” said Topsy. ‘Besides, we 
don’t generally walk back on the river; and it 
js only two miles by land; besides, there will be 
plenty of teams coming back; and we shall 
walk up just at sunset”?— 

[am sure I don’t know what amount of en- 
couraging things Topsy would have said ‘“be- 
sides,” if they had not just then reached the 
raft, and found it starting. They jumped down 
and on, and who so happy as they? 

They told sea stories, and likened themselves 
to three wise men in the tub, and guessed con- 
undrums, just as any other five children would 
have done. 

The raft went very slowly, at the rate of a 
mile an hour; so they had plenty of time to do 
and say all that was to be done or said. 

“Well,” said Tom Duff, as he whistled out 
the second line of Pleycl, ‘if I wanted to invent 
new steamboat machinery, I should take rafts 
down river for a year first.” 

“Tt is good to feel the need of a thing,” said 
Topsy, “before you ge-e-e-hit it!” 

She gave this vehement pronunciation, be- 
cause the raft, at that moment, struck the mud- 
flats, whereby they were all thrown on their 
faces. All got up again, and thought it a good 
joke. 

They continued to think so for half an hour, 
while the men tried to get the raft off. They 
added all their little strength to the giant 
strength of the raftsmen; but it would not come 
off. 

The half hour doubled itself; one grew to two; 
the tide was getting lower now; there was no 
hope. 

“What does it meyn?” asked Tom Duff. He 
had stopped whistling five minutes before. 

“It means tliat we shall stay here all night, 
and the raft will stick in those flats till the next 
tide comes at midnight, and that there will be a 
terrible row at home, and we shall starve and 
freeze, and I am a music teacher, and it is hor- 
rid!” said Topsy. 

Topsy always understood a case at once. 

Supper time—the tenderest time of all—came 
and went. 

The tide was quite low now. 

“Can you swim, Jim?” asked Tom. 

“No,” said Jim; ‘“‘mother never would Ict me 
learn, unless I promised not to get wet, and to 
keep my flannels on, so I shouldn’t take cold.” 
!’ Thereby Topsy’s sympathy was 


I don’t 


“Humph! 

expressed. 
“Can’t any of us swim but Beelee,” said Tom. 
“Well, you just swim across to the woods, 
Beelee, and run home and tell ’em we shall walk 
up in the beautiful, carly Sabbath morning,” 
suggested Topsy. 
“How shall you feel when you sce me sinking 
slowly, slowly, through these mud flats? This 
is getting cool, but that is cooler.” 
“Repent it shall I never, 

Until the day I die,’”’ 
quoted Topsy. 

needn’t go.” 
“Phew! Quoting poetry! You'll be writing 
some soon. Guess I’ll stay and live, and see 
your genius sprout and blossom.” 
It must be confessed that Beelee had more 
personal reasons for wishing to live for Topsy; 
reasons that concerned but himself and herself. 
By this time, the tide was coming in again, 
but, O, how slowly! 
The children grew hungry, and there was 
nothing to eat; they grew thirsty, and there was 
only salt water to drink; they grew cold, 
and had no blankets or quilts, not even a shawl 
to cover themselves with. (They had no pea- 
jackets, like the raftsmen.) They knew all at 
home were anxious, and had no way of get- 
ting word to comfort them. They knew they 


“However, if you’re afraid, you 


had no business to be on the raft at all, but 


there they were. 


It was pitiful to be five children on that raft, 


that night. 
And the tide came in so slowly! 


They tried to tell storics, and their voices 
Stuck. Topsy tried to tell what she would do if 
she were a man,—“learn to swim, first thing”— 
but she was a girl, and began to cry. It was 


that they all cried, except Tom Duff. He whis- 
tled all “Pleyel” this time. 


it never come any nearer the other end? It 
seemed to them it never would. 


man gave one great shove with his pole, and off 
they went. 
three—four hours, before they could start for 
home. 


way. 


“But now the tide had touched the raft. Would 


But it did. Just at twelve o’clock, the rafts- 


Still, there must be one—two— 


It was a very solemn party the rest of the 
They tried to get up their spirits, but 
had none, and couldn’t create; so they sat still, 
and repented of their folly at their leisure. 
When they put foot on dry land, in the morn- 
ing, they were so weak they could scarcely 
crawl; but they weren’t so stiff after a little 
while, and they walked, home in “the early 
Sabbath dawn,” even more quietly than Topsy 
had planned. 
When they got there, of course they found 
ten very anxious parents, and got ten very 
heavy scoldings. 
“Did any of them die from cold, and hunger, 
and fatigue?” 
Bless you, dear reader, no! It doesn’t neces- 
sarily hurt people who are well and strong, to 
stay out all night, once in a while. 
“But didn’t they always keep out of scrapes 
after that?” 
“Not by no means,” as Topsy would have 
said; though, if I were you, [ would. They 
had some very serious thoughts, coming home, 
Sunday morning, and Topsy almost concluded 
to give up music teaching and dignity, for she 
never expected to hear, and never did hear, the 
last of that night on the water. 
The most serious result was the loss of sleep. 
They cannot scem to make it up, and go yawn- 
ing to this day. 
Indeed, you can never quite make up any 
thing that is.once fairly lost; and if I were you, 
[I would remember that, and keep a very tight 
hold on the best I had; only you want to be very 
careful to find out what is the best you have. 
M. B. H. 
——~@>—___—— 
THE “DUMB” WATCH. 


Gone all the dreams of early youth— 
Like morning’s vanished ray ; 

Alas, that what we deem is truth 
Should ever fade away! 


Gone all the friends whom once I knew, 
Companions of my prime; 

I little thought such friendships true 
Could perish ere their time! 


Gone! gone! Except one—one that shows 
How constancy endears ; 

My watchful watch! It never goes— 
It hasn’t gone for years! 


———__-4o— 





For the Companion. 
THE BEAR HUNTERS. 
By the Author of “Adventures in the Chippewa 
Country.” 
A Great Scare.—Cuap. IV. 

Frank Havens, Fred Prescott, Charley Simms 
and Hig Higston were all of them at the menag- 
eric, when the bear broke loose. i 
The first three boys were nearly of the same 
age, and were not more than fourteen years old. 
Higston was fifteen, and a large boy. He was 
heavy and awkward in his movements, sluggish 
in intellect, with a coarse nature, and a bully- 
ing disposition, that no doubt had been in- 
creased by the influence of his father, who was 
greatly deficient in almost every thing refined 
and noble, and I am sorry to say, that his mo- 
ther was very little better, either mentally or 
morally. . 

Hig was the bully of the school. He had 
fought with every boy who had ventured to dis- 
pute his assumed authority, and in most cases 
had been victor. 

There had never been any trial of strength 
between this boy and Ned, although more than 
once such an occurrence had seemed imminent. 

Ned was a year and a half younger, and there 
can be little doubt but that his superior strength 
and activity, would have been more than a 
match for the ox-like qualities of his schoolmate. 

But Ned was not a quarrelsome boy. Al- 
though courageous, as we have seen, his good 
taste, as well as his peaceable disposition, led 
him to avoid quarrels. The advice of his moth- 
er had been, to carefully refrain from annoying 

Hig. It was, however, certain that the latter 
was bitterly envious of Ned’s mental and physi- 
cal excellence. 

On this afternoon the five boys went to the 
menagerie together. ; 


Higston. 
“T was only in fun.” 





80 cold, and they were all so faint and hungry, 


Just as they were enter- 
ing, Ned felt a hand in his pocket, and catching 
hold of the wrist, found it belonged to Hig 


Just here, lam sorry to say that Ned forgot 
his usual self-restraint, and before Higston had 


the shoulder, and gave him so vielent a push as 
almost to throw him on the ground. 

“What was your hand in my pocket for?” de- 
manded Ned. 

“T was only in fun.” 

“I beg your pardon, if it was only in fun,” 
he said, really sorry that he had given way to 
anger. Hig at once began to bluster. 

“Tf you can’t take a joke, you may call it in 
earnest, then. What’ll you do about it?” 

“T pushed you without thinking, and I am 
sorry for it,” was the manly reply of Ned, who 
was of too frank and guileless a nature not to 
acknowledge an error. 

“You’re a sneak, and I'll let you know that it 
isn’t safe to push me,” said Hig, spitting on his 
hands, and throwing off his jacket, like a wood- 
chopper going to work. 

Just then Mr. Brooks, the teacher, appeared, 
and all was hushed on the instant. 

Knowing that Hig would probably try to 
force him into a quarrel, Ned kept carefully out 
of his way during the exhibition at the menag- 
erie, and this was one reason why he was in the 
rear when the crowd of children rushed from 
the tent. 

Hig Higston, as has already been said, was 
among the foremost of the frightened crowd, 
and behind him came the other three boys. Al- 
most side by side they started up the road, as 
soon as they emerged from the tent. 

Several hundred yards beyond ‘the village, 
they looked back, and seeing the bear following, 
concluded the best thing they could do would 
be to take to the woods. 
Their excessive fright and swift running soon 
exhausted them, and when they reached the 
edve of the forest, all four dropped upon the 
ground so jaded that they could not have gone 
further had the bear been at their heels. 
As soon as a little rest had given them strength, 
their fears also returned, and Hig rose to his feet 
and looked back over the field with a most anx- 
ious expression of countenance. 

“Do you see him ?” inquired Charlie Simms. 
“No; he isn’t in the field. But didn’t we 
have a narrow escape?” 
“Are you sure he isn’t in the field? Where 
do you suppose he’s gone?” 
“Down the road.” 

“Right towards Ned’s home,” said Frank Ha- 
vens, in some alarm. 

“T hope he has!” was Hig’s reply. 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” in- 
dignantly exclaimed Charley Simms. 
“Didn’t you see him push me to-day ?” 
“And didn’t he catch your hand in his pock- 
et?” 

“Well, what of it? I was only in fun.” 
“And didn’t he tell you he was sorry for it?” 
“T don’t care; he’d no business to push me 
in that way.” i 
“But he had plenty of business to help you 
out the mill-pond and save your life, the other 
day,” added Frank Havens. 
Hig winced at this: but he was of too mean 
and surly a disposition to acknowledge a gen- 
crous act, even if his own life was saved by it. 
“That’s no more than anybody’d have done. 
I’ have saved him, if he had been taken with 
the cramp.” 
“What are you going todo about it?” asked 
Fred Prescott. 
“Give him just the biggest thrashing he ever 
had in his life.” 


dertake it,—that’s all,” laughed Fred. 
“You would, would you?” 


thrashing. You better let him alone.” 


it wasn’t safe to strike “everybody!” 
fears of the bear returned. 
“T declare!” 


didn’t we think of it?” 


The others paused. ‘Think of what?” 


get into; for bears always take to the woods 


here now.” 


were also afraid to remain there. 


close to such trees as could be easily climbed. 


ed across the fields. 





time to make further excuses, he seized him by 


“Then I should like to be there when you un- 


“Yes; for it won’t be Ned that will get the 


All three boys united in this opinion; but the 
bully declared he wasn’t afraffl; he’d teach him 


As the lads walked towards the village, their 


exclaimed Charley Simms, “why 


“We are in the most dangerous place we could 
and I shouldn’t wonder if he was somewhere in 


This was not a pleasant suggestiun, and the 
frightened boys were at a loss what todo. They 
hesitated about going in the road, for fear the 
bear would be there, while the probability of his 
being in the woods appeared so great that they 


It was finally decided that the best course 
would be to “‘feel their way” along, moving very 
cautiously, talking in whispers, and keeping 


So they resumed their homeward journey, al- 
most in as great trepidation as when they start- 


reached a dense mass of undergrowth, several 
rods in extent. 


It was some little distance round it, and the 


ground was wet and marshy, so they had the 
choice of either retreating or advancing. 


“It’s just the place where a bear would go to 


hide,” said Charley Simms, who thought he pos- 


sessed a wonderful knowledge of the habits of 
the bear species. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if he were in there; but 
may be we can slip through without his hear- 
ing us.” 

“Hig, you are the biggest; go ahead, and we'll 
follow,” proposed Fred Prescott. 

“No, that isn’t the best way,” quickly replied 
Hig. “I’ve heard that the bear always slips up 
behind a man, when he is going to jump at him; 
so I’ll stay behind to protect the rest.” 

It was remarkable to sce the chivalrous spirit 
now exhibited by these youngsters. Every one 
insisted that his place was in the rear; but, as 
might be expected, Hig carried his point, and 
compelled Charley, the smallest, to take the ad- 
vance, while he, the largest, made himself the 
rear guard. 2 
As noisclessly as so many Indians on the trail 
of a foe, the four boys began to creep cautiously 
through the undergrowth. 

“Hark!” whispered Charley, before they had 
taken a dozen steps. 

All held their breath and listened. Nothing 
was heard but the gentle sighing of the sum- 
mer wind through the foliage overhead. 

“What did it sound like?” asked Hig, putting 
himself in a position to run. 

“T thought [heard a stick break, just ahead 
there.” 

“QO, you were mistaken. Go ahead.” 
Charley began to move forward again, but 
when he halted the next time, every one heard 
the rustling of bushes, and, to the great terror 
of Hig, it sounded behind them. 

“T tell you he is after me,” exclaimed the lat- 
ter, dashing at once for the head of the party. 
“Well, aint that what you expected?” de- 
manded the indignant Fred, who did not partic- 
ularly admire the manceuvre which placed him 
in the rear. 


“Don’t make so much noise!” admonished 


Hig. “If he hears you talking, he’ll come 
straight after us. That’s the way bears always 
do.” 


Scarcely daring to stir, the four boys cowered 
and listened. 
Their hearts fairly came in their throats, as 
they distinctly heard some animal making his 
way through the wood. 
Whether he was coming towards them or not, 
was yet uncertain, and for this reason they 
could not decide which way to move. 
But they remained in doubt only for a mo- 
ment. The sound drew nearer. They saw the 
swaying of the bushes. It was evident some ani- 
mal was aiming directly for the spot where they 
were standing. 
Flesh and blood,—that is, boy’s flesh and 
blood,—could stand the fright and surprise no 
longer; and all four rushed for the nearest tree. 
As might be expected, when all tried to climb 
it at once, neither of them succeeded. They on- 
ly pulled each other back, and finally rolled in 
a heap upon the ground. 
“Tere he is right on us!” called out Hig, turn- 
ing his face as if to shut out the dreadful sight. 
But just then, Fred Prescott exclaimed,— 
“What-a lot of cowards! It isn’t the bear! 
It’s our dog Watch!” 
But where, all this time, was the dreaded bear? 
(To be continued.) 


2 
tor 


RIVAL PILOTS. 

New York pilots are both brave and skilful. 
The one who gets toa ship first has the privilege 
of steering itinto the harbor, and they often race 
sharply. Here is a good illustration: 

“A pleasant story is told, illustrating the gen- 
erous rivalry and thorough seamanship of the 
pilots. Two boats, representing the opposing 
interests of New York and New Jersey, endeav- 
?| ored at the same time to reach a merchant ship, 
which had signalled for a pilot. One of the 
boats was approaching the ship’s bows; the 
other was coming from an opposite direction 
toward the ship’s stern, with all the chances of 
success against it. There was a fine breeze blow- 
ing at the time, and the ship was crowded with 
passengers, who, with the crew, took a lively in- 
terest in the struggle. Swiftly came the pilot 
boats, like two immense gulls, sweeping from 
different directions toward some rich morsel on 
the wave. The boat on the bow of the ship had 
every advantage—the spectators unanimously 
ran toward where they supposed was the winner 
—when the ingenious rival, much to the sur- 
prise, and with the admiration of aJl, ran across 








When partly through this belt of forest, they 


the ship’s stern, put the pilot boat’s shrouds 
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igainst the spanker-boom of the ship, and, by 
this means, climbed up and reached the coveted 
deck, before his rival could even fairly get along- 
side. The conquest, so gallantly achieved, was 
greeted by loud cheering, in which even the dis- 
comfited pilot heartily joined.” 
—_~+oo——____——_ 

MY MORNING’S ADVENTURE IN 

LONDON. 

Letter from London. 

T did what papa said was a very unwise thing, 
this morning; what none but an independent 
American girl would have done, I suppose. 
But the morning was so bright and beautiful, 
(and they say itis an unusual thing to have 
sunny day in London,) that I took advantage of 
the circumstance, found my way down stairs 
without the aid of the elevator, and stole out to 
have a small look all by myself. 

Portland Square faced our hotel, a handsome, 
aristocratic place; its tall, imposing buildings 
giving one some idea of London wealth and 
exclusiveness, 

As I moved on, quite swallowed up, and im- 


pervious to all outward circumstances, I saw | 


something loom before me, and stop. The 
queerest pigmy of a man stood there, with 
hunches, not only on his back, but, seemingly, 
all over him. 

He had a yellowish old hat, that had once 
been white, pulled down to his ragged eyebrows. 
Ilis little yellow-black eyes, his curiously pinched 
nose, that seemed to have been the point of 
something chopped off, and stuck on the middle 
of his face, his enormous mouth and stunted 


wisps of hair, resembling bunches of coarse | 


straw, made me inclined to laugh in the erea- 
ture’s face. I always thought “Quilp” a cari- 
eature before I saw him, but I confess, after 
that, the pictures in Dickens’ stories will not 
seem so hideously out of character. 

This epitome of a man, whose shoes were as 
full of creases, mildew and patches, as if they had 
been standing in a garret since the year 1700, 


blinked at me with his little watery eyes, and quite | 


stopped my progress by the huge, broken arm- 


chair he held by both hands over his crooked | 
I vive his exact language: 


back. 





“Will the miss, the pretty miss, the miss with 
her heart full of good feeling for the unfortu- 
nate, which sad they is in circumstances as 
can’t git food nor lodgin’s in a Christian city; 
with four little children,—partly blind is one of 
7em, and the other a knocking ’is ’ead against 
the staircase, for want of knowledge, poor fool! 
Will the miss, the pretty miss, the charitable 
miss, give a poor man something for his family, 
which is in lowering circumstances?” 

“What do you want?” T asked, quite taken 
aback by this oratorical flourish. Then he be- 
gan to whine. 

“A little money for a honest breakfast, which 

, | ave’ad nothink to cat for a day and a’alf,” 
was his reply. 

“What are you doing with that chair?” I 
asked. 

“It’s a sign, miss, a ’’umble sign that I mends 
chairs for a living,” he said, quite naturally. 

“Do you get many to mend?” 

“Bless you, miss, is it many, she says? One 
in a fortnight or so, my pretty young miss.” 

“But how do you feed your children ?”’ 

“They mostly grubs,”’ said he, quietly. 

“TL don’t know what you mean.” 

“Surely, miss, why should you? 


Why, they 
pokes about for bits. 


Sometimes they finds ’em, 
and then ag’in they don’t; it’s likest they don’t,” 
he added, with an odd little something that was 
neither a sigh nor a groan. 

I was sorely puzzled, for I had been warned 
not to give to English beggars, because that 
sort of people generally made begging a special- 
ty, and so lived lazily on the bounty of others; 
but there was such an honest wistfulness in the 
man’s eyes; he was so crippled and crooked; 
and, besides, I think the chair did the business. 





to work if he could get it, drew largely on my 
sympathies. 

“If you live hereabouts,” said I, innocently, “I 
should like to see your little children.” 

The man, or apology for a man, tried to keep 
a straight face. He cast one of his queer eyes 
at the tall, regal buildings, with their noble 
facades, and air of retirement and elegance, and 
then gave one grin. He couldn’t help it, I sup- 
pose, for the life of him. 

“It’s not the likes of hereaway that such as us 
lives,” he replied. ‘We’re down to the Dials, 
| or St. Giles, may be, or round about Temple- 
| bar, we uns. You wouldn’t care to go there, 
| Please, 





| pretty lady,—ladies mostly doesn’t. 
| miss,” and down came one hand from the rock- 
| ing-chair, ‘a penny for the children, poor things, 
| who has to grub for their breakfast.” 
“T haven't a penny,” I said, in great perplex- 
ity, fumbling in my pocket-book, feeling that I 
| was overlooked and laughed at, slyly, by a great 
| mountain of a footman, who stood, not far off, 
on the door-steps of a grand house. 
“I've only got a shilling; but what’s a shil- 
ling to me?” says I to myself; “and how many 








| meals it may buy for the poor old fellow!” 
So, out came my fingers, with the silver be- 
| tween them, and I shall never forget the look of 
amazement and gratitude in that little pinched, 
wizened face. Though I have been scolded for 
| the act, and considered the victim of misplaced 
| sympathy, I have never regretted parting with 
| that shilling. 
I only ventured to go once round the square, 
| for fear of missing my way; and I dare say I 
should have been dubbed remarkably verdant, 
| had any keen, observant English eyes watched 
| my movements. 

I stopped to admire two really beautiful girls, 
who, in snug little caps, with cheeks like bright 
red apples, and eyes that fairly glistened with 
health, were sweeping and rubbing, in a way 
that fairly made my arms ache. 

But how jolly and happy they were! What 
blue eves they had, and how entirely contented 
| they seemed with their lot! My propensity to 
| stop and talk with everybody and every thing, 
assailed me, here, but I battled with it, and 
passed on. 

Presently, 2 queer nondescript of a womau 
came round the corner, as ridiculous in her 
way, as the old man had been in his. 

Her bonnet, flattened out of all shape, dangled 
over her nose. She had on a black, tattered 
gown, with no hoops, and a shawl, passing rich 
in corners, for they hung everywhere—over her 
shoulders, her back, her bosom. What she cried 
out at the top of her lungs, sounded like,— 

“Ilebby Polee—suarpe wash’n, suarpe wash’n, 
bosh suarpe, bosh suarpe.” 

I carried the words with me—nay, I'll be silly 
enough to confess that I wrote them down on 
the spot, for fear I should forget them. Some 
time after, they were translated as follows: 

“Tere be Polly—soap for washing, soap for 
washing—best soap, best soap.” 

I suppose the people knew Polly; but I never 
wished to see again the expressionless counte- 
nance, the vacant, rolling eyes, and that inex- 
pressible look of utter desolation, that marks 
the faces of so many of these poor people. 

My next encounter was with a lame boy, who 
was vending matches and other little trifles. 











“Matches, lady, matches!” he cried out, put- 
ting the vile-smelling things under my nose. 
Obeying my first impulse, I stopped to talk 
with him. 
“Tlow came you lame?” I asked. 
“Twas owin’ to a fall, mum, and it never got 
strong,”’ was his answer. 
“And where do you live?” 
“Over in Baker’s Slum.” 
“Slum? Baker’s Slum? What’s a slum?” I 
asked, 
“Why, down nat there nally, like nat one,” 
he said, pointing to a narrow opening, some 


“O,an alley. Do you make any thing, selling 
matches ?” 

“Some days, miss, enough to keep me and 
Tildy.” 

“Who is Tildy ?” 

“She’s my sister, miss. 
Her spine’s ailing. By-and-by, she’ll be took to 
the ’ospitle. Wery nice, them ’ospitles.” 

I could have cried over my empty purse. I 
think I did shed a tear or two as I turned away, 
telling the poor little fellow that I would come, 
that very same morning, and be sure to buy 
some matclies. 

I had no idea time had slipped away so fast; 
but, on my return, I found my father quite pale 
with dismay over my absence. I must never go 
out in that way again, he said, or I should be 
taken for some improper person. 

It was, probably, very wrong of me, but I 
think I enjoyed my little adventure, for all. 

ALICE. 


She’s a sick one. 


+> 
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PUSS IN A PICKLE 


The door of the pantry was just on a jar, 
“Very well,” thought Miss Pussy; ‘‘’tis all right so 





far; 
I'll have my good cakes now, just in a trice, 
And I have no doubt that they’ll be very nice.” 


So in stole Miss Pussy, and gazed all around: 

She thought she could clear the shelf with a bound; 
But, saddest of stories, O, how can I tell? 

Just into the pickle-jar plumply she fell. 


The jar was so large, and she was so small; 

She tried to get out; she could not at all; 

She wriggled and struggled, and harder she tried; 
’Twas all of no use; she sank down and died. 


As into the pantry next day Betty went, 
To get a few pickles for which she was sent, 
She pulled up Miss Pussy, a sight to be seen, 
The saddest and strangest of pickles, I ween! 
Work and Play. 
————_+or—____- 


For the Companion. 
THE SPRING GARDEN. 

I dare say most of the readers of the Compan- 
ion have, at some time, thought they Would like 
to have a spot of ground they could gall their 
own—no matter how small, if it was only their 
own—to dig over and plant to suit themselves. 

Perhaps some of you have such a place now. 
The spring days have come. May day is passed. 
The grass has put on its beautiful green, and 
deep in the woods the wild flowers are begin- 
ning to bloom. The birds sing in the air, and 
even the bees go booming about as if they were 
intensely busy folks, and knew that summer 
days and summer flowers were near. 

“Tum to ze darden,” says the wee toddler. 

“Tear baby! She hasn’t any garden,” says 
the five-year-old child. 

“Ess Lhas. Tum see.” 

The youngest of the family, the five-year old 
child, as well as all the rest, little and big, boys 
and girls, trot gayly out into the garden. Each 
one, from the youngest up, exhibits his or her 
little patch of freshly turned soil. The surface 
had been carefully raked smooth, and every 
thing is ready for planting. What to plant and 
how to sow the seeds is the one question that 
has agitated this family for the past week. 

The children had found some sced merchant’s 
catalogue; and though they had studied it care- 
fully, had not arrived at any very definite con- 
clusion. They hardly knew what to select. Such 
a terrific array of hard words! They could make 
nothing of them at all, and had concluded to 
buy sweet peas, as that was the only thing they 
recognized as an old friend. 

“Have you bought the seeds, children?” 

“No; mother is to write for them to-night.” 
“But are you sure you shall all like sweet 
peas well enough to have nothing else?” 

“Well, no; but we do not know what else to 
get. There are plenty of other kinds, but we 
don’t know how to plant them, nor even what 
they are. Jenny raised some sweet peas last 
summer, and she is going to tell us how she did 
is.” 

“That is good in her; but before we go farther, 
let us sit down under the apple tree and talk the 
matter over.” 

The entire tribe make themselves comfortable 
on the two broad seats by the tree, and the lec- 
ture begins. 

“Of all the plants that bloom in the garden, 
the greater part are started from seeds. The 
seeds are put in the ground in the spring, come 
up in a few days, grow into nice plants, spread 
out their pretty flowers, and die in the fall, when 
the frost comes. All of them bear flowers, but 
some are much better for simple gardens, like 
yours, than others. It is best to buy only those 
that start quickly, and do not require much at- 
tention. Let me read them off from the cata- | 
logue, and each can select to suit himself or | 
herself.” 

“First, there is the allyssum, small, white, pret- 
ty, and ever so sweet.” 

“Tl take dat,” says toddler. 








To sce a creature so pitifully deformed, willing 





ways off, 





“Then there are the asters and balsams; gau- 


dy great flowers and pretty hanging bells. They 
bloom late in the summer, but when they do ap. 
pear, are perfectly splendid.” 

“Are they good to wear in my hair?” says the 
curly-headed girl. 

“Well, yes; the asters would suit your style 
nicely.” 

“Tl try them.” 

“Next, is the pretty white candy tuft; good 
for bouquets. Then we have the trailing lobe. 
lia, as blue as the little girl’s eyes, and twice as 
cunning as she is.” 

“As for climbers, to grow ever so high, most 
as high as the house, there is the nasturtion, 
with flowers like big, yellow stars with turned- 
up tails. Comets aren’t any thing to them.” 

Some chose one kind, some another. 

“The stately larkspur, the yellow marigold, 
the pretty phlox, are all good. The wonderful 
sweet pea, dressed in every shade of white, and 
red, and blue, that was ever heard of, and as 
full of fragrance as it can be, should have a 
place. The portulacca, that runs on the ground, 
and opens its cup-like flowers whenever the sun 
shines, and the fragrant stocks, or gilly flowers, 
must not be forgotten.” 

Each of these some child in the group selects, 
and lastly I mention mignonctte. 

“Mignet! What is that?” says the little girl 
with the rosy cheeks. 

“The sweetest little flower that ever grew. 
Not very pretty, but so very, very sweet.” 

“Tll take mignet. O dear! why do they put 
such dreadful names to things?” 

“Because they mean something.” 

The children all look up surprised. 

“Yes. Mignonette means that the flower is 
just like you.” 

“O!” by the company. “Tell us..’ 

““Mignonette stands for ‘my little dear.’ ” 

“Pll have that.” “AndI.” “And.” “So’ll 
we all.” 

All these things are said and done, and then 
the tribe start for the house and dinner. 

The seeds were sent for, and, in due time, came 
through the mail. 

The day they arrived was warm and bright. 
Great preparations were made for the planting. 
The entire family, from toddler up, was on hand 
ready to take partin the performance. Every 
one wanted to help, but having in memory that 
wonderful and lamentable broth that was spoiled 
by the too many cooks, it was voted that one do 
the work, while the rest looked on and admired. 

First, the paper bag containing the portulac- 
ca seed was opened. All the children gathered 
round to see. Such cunning little seeds! small- 
er than the head of a fine needle. Toddler said 
“he touldn’t see ’em ’tall.” Mere specks, they 
seemed, really too small to plant. How could 
a-hole be made small enough to hold such mites 
of things? 

As the honorable company had elected me to 
do the work while they looked on, I proceeded 
to smooth down, with the back of a trowel, a 
space about a foot square on the soil. Over this 
the seeds were scattered. 

“Why! they will all be lost,” said one child. 

“T don’t believe he sowed them at all.” 

The empty paper alone satisfied the children 
that the seeds had really been scattered over the 
soil. 

Next, the space, seeds and all, was beaten 
with the back of the trowel till it was hard and 
flat. 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes, for such very small sceds. Make no 
holes, but spread them on the surface, and press 
them into the ground with the hand, or any 
thing else that is flat.” 

Next, an iron rake, with very fine teeth, was 
procured by one of the boys, and a spot in some 
other child’s garden was raked over and left 
rough. 

Over this place some mignonette seeds were 
scattered. These were much larger than the 
portulacca seeds, and could be plainly seen 
spread about on the soil. Then a handful of 
fine soil was shaken over the seeds, just cover- 
ing them from sight. 

“T should call that planting seeds on the soil, 
instead of in it,” said one of the older children. 





ever. 


“Perhaps so; but really that is all that there 
is to be done with seeds of that size. When we 
come to still larger seeds, like the sweet pea and 
the nasturtion, we must make a hole in the 
ground and sink them in it; not too deep, how- 
An inch will be quite cnough.” 
Thereupon I planted some sweet pea seeds for 
the children. First, a long, narrow trench was 
made with the trowel, and into it the seeds were 


dropped, so that they lay about two inches 


apart. 

Next, the soil was brushed back, covering the 
seeds about one inch. The children were as 
still as mice during this operation, and gazed, 


with all their eyes, at the entire performance. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





When it was over, they drew a long breath and | happened a number of times in past history. 


said,— 

“Really and truly, is that all? Guess we 
could do that now as well as anybody.” 

“ss I tould do dat,” said toddler. 

“To be sure, chickens, so you could.” 

“Any boy could do that if he knew how.” 

“Or girl, either.” 

“Yes! O yes,—if she knew how! !” 


Car. 
———-+o+ 


SETTLING TO A CLERKSHIP. 

Many young men think themselves very lucky 
if they can get some office at Washington. 
They work hard, and beg pitifully, and some- 
times sacrifice self-respect to obtain it. The sal- 
ary looks large at the start, and they count their 
fortune as alinost made. 

An interesting debate in the United States 
Senate, a few days ago, put the matter in an- 
other light. Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, said 
he was thankful that very few young men from 
his State were in these offices. 

He asserted, and the other senators ayreed 
with him, that young men, after getting into 
any office, were good for nothing else. They 
jst all ambition for other positions, and all ca- 
pacity, also. They rarely get promoted, and af- 
tera few years, if they marry, the salary which 
semed so large, is barely enough for support, 
and they can lay up nothing for the future. 
The temptations of Washington life are many, 
and great, and many young men are ruined. 

The senators, generally, agreed in thinking 
that the worst thing a young man of good tal- 
ent could do, was to get a government office. It 
would put an end to all hope of rising higher. 

Chief Justice Chase tells a good story of his 
own life, which confirms these opinions. When 
a young man, he went to Washington to make 
astartin life. He was poor, but ambitious, and 
determined to do something in the world. 

After some efforts to obtain a situation as 
teacher, Which were unsuccessful, his room-mate 
at the boarding-house urged him to try for a 
government office. He had one himself, with a 
fit salary, as he thought, and light work. 
Young Chase can hi at once at the suggestion. 
Such a berth looked very iuviting after his fail- 
wes in other direct 

He felt quite ss: ouo2os, for an uncle 
fom New Hamjuiuc Was tacit in the United 
Sutes Senate, whose influcnce could easily se- 
cure him a good place. He went to the uncle 
vith high hopes, and stated his case. To his 
chagrin, his uncle refused point blank to help 
him, 

“Salmon,” said he, very gravely, “you had 
better be a hod-carrier, or dig by the day. I 
will give you money enough to buy a shovel or 
shod, but won’t lift a finger to get you a clerk- 
ship.” . 
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Salmon thought his uncle very crucl,s — re- 
tuned quite chagrined to his room-mate, 10 
called the senator “a narrow-minded old churl.” 

Salmon has lived long enough to bless his un- 
cle’s memory, and to extol his wisdom. That 
blunt refusal, probably, laid the foundation of 
his fortune. When he became Secretary of the 
Treasury, under Mr. Lincoln, he found in the 
Treasury Department his old room-mate, filling 
the same office as he did when a young man. 
He had obtained no. promotion, and was unfit- 
ted for any other kind of life. 
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PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 

The great Ecclesiastical Council that is now in 
session at Rome have decreed that the Pope is 
infallible; i. e., that he is inspired of God when- 
ver he expresses an opinion on matters relating 
‘0 the Catholic church, and can, therefore, make 
nO mistake. 

It is rather late in the day to find this out, 
after eighteen centuries have gone by since Jesus 
“te ‘our earth. One would think it ought to 
‘ave been known and settled earlier. 

It is a little curious, too, that such a power 
Soald be given to wicked men; for some of the 
Popes have been among the most wicked men 
‘iatever lived. The Catholic church admits that 
Popes, of abominable lives, have been doomed 


b hell, and are in the worst torments for their 
tins, 





Nor is it casy to understand how the church 
= now decide that all Popes are infallible, 
When it decided, centuries ago, that some were 
heretical, and excommunicated them for heresy. 

Councils, like the present one, years ago 
bassed judgment on three or four Popes, for mis- 
kading the church, and if the Popes were infal- 
ile, of course the Councils were wrong, and the 
“bole church has been wrong, since these deci- 
Sons, 

a hardest thing to understand is, how 
~~ pes can be infallible, who have given 
“Pinions just opposite to cach other. This has 
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One Pope has approved a measure. <A subse- 
quent Pope has censured it. One Pope has de- 
clared a certain doctrine to be truc; and another 
has pronounced it to be false. 

If the Council is right, and Popes are infalli- 
ble, then contradictory things are true, and 
white may be black and black white. 

The world will believe, in spite of the Council, 
that Popes have made mistakes like other men; 
and that even Pius IX., in declaring that rail- 
roads and free schools are moral nuisances, has 
given little proof of infallibility. 

te 

HOW BEARS HELP EACH OTHER, 

“He is a bear,” we generally say of a person 
who has bad manners, but the following would 
muke it out that the common saying does great 
injustice to the bear. Bruin may know nothing 
about etiquette, but he certainly seems to under- 
stand the old-fashioned courtesy of kindness: 

A Jewish missionary was once making inquir- 
ies in Russia about the method of catching bears 
in that country. His informant told him that 
to entrap these formidable and ravenous crea- 
tures, a pit was dug several feet deep; and after 
covering it over with turf, leaves, etc., some food 
was placed on the top. The bears, if tempted by 
the bait, easily fell into the snare; “‘but,” he 
added, ‘‘if four or tive happen to get in together, 
they will manage to get out again.” 

“How is that?” asked the missionary. 

“They form a sort of ladder by stepping on 
each other's shoulders, and thus make their es- 
cape.” 

“But how does the bottom one get out?” 
asked the missionary. 

“Ah! these bears, though not possessing a 
mind and soul such as God has endowed us 
with, yet can feel gratitude; and they won’t 
forget the one who has been the chief means of 
procuring that liberty. Scampering off, they 
fetch the branch of a tree, which they let down 
to their poor brother, enabling him speedily to 
join them in freedom, in which they rejoice.” 

Sensible bears, we should say, and a great 
deal better than some men we hear about, who 
never help any body but themselves. 

a. 
QUEER CAPER CUT BY A JUG. 

The danger and bad name of “the jug” are 
traditionally connected with something ardent 
inside of it, but the following proves that the ar- 
ticle can do mischief with cold water in it—if 
the water is too cold: 

A Lynn woman placed a jug tightly corked, 
in which about a pint of water had frozen, in 
the oven of a “‘box” stove to thaw. There was 
not much heat in the oven at the time, but 
shortly after a quick fire was started in the 
stove, which caused a tremendous explosion— 
shattering the stove to pieces, throwing the cover 
through the register into the room above, break- 
ing the windows and sending some of the iron 
fragments against the walls of the room with 
such force as to crush in the plastering and 
laths. 

The coals thus let loose set fire to and con- 
sumed several articles which lay near, before 
they could be extinguished, and the whole apart- 
ment presented a sorry-looking sight. There 
were five persons in the room at the time, and 
but one of them—a lad of twelve years—was in- 
jured, he receiving several slight scalds upon the 
limbs. 

++ 
BARON ROTHSCHILD’S GRATITUDE, 


Baron Rothschild once sat to a great painter 
in the garb of a beggar, a singular fancy of his 
own. While in this dress, a gentleman came 
into the studio, and not knowing him or his dis- 
guise, supposed him a poor man, and gave him 
a piece of money. He tells the story thus: 

While the banker, covered with rags and tat- 
ters, was putting himself into position before 
the artist, I entered the studio. Feeling touched 
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These Presents will be given to the fifty sub- 
scribers who secure the fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to Tuk COMPANION up to July 1, 
1870. 

1 Seven Octave Piano, cost..... ...- $475. 

1 Beautiful Parlor Organ, cost.....$200. 

6 Gold Watches, cost of each .........$50. 

6 Silver Watches, cost of each........ $12. 

6 Croquet Games, cost of each..........$5. 





15 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost 
of each 


THESE WILL BE GIVEN 


In addition to a Premium for each new 
subscriber, as expressions of respect 


from the Publishers to subscribers who are the most suc- 
cessful in enlarging the circulation of the Companion. 
The number is so great that the probability of securing 
one is unusually favorable. 


The Piano . 
Is one of HaLietTt, Davis & Co.'s fine instruments, 
justly celebrated for their purity and distinctness of tone, 
and superior workmanship. 


The Parlor Organ 
Is a beautiful instrument, from the well-known firm of S. 
D. & W. H. SmitH, and will grace any drawing room. 


The Watches 
Will be carefully selected, in rich and beautiful cases, and 
good time-keepers. The other gifts of GAmEs and PEN- 
CILS will be the best of their kind. 


The Fifty Presents 
Will be given tothe Firry SUBSCRIBERS who secure the 
fifty largest numbers of new names, no matter which of 
the Premiums or Commissions they may receive for 
their new subscribers. 


‘Whether you get a Present or not, tlie 
Premiums given will pay handsomely for each subscriber 
you may secure,and you have the prospect of an addi- 
tional and most gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 


The Number of New Names that secured 
last year the costliest Present, was 144. One hundred 
and two, and sixty-seven were the next largest numbers. 


Ten was the smallest number that secured a Present. 





RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing Lists of our Premiums, offered for 
New Subscribers, can have them by sending to this of- 
fice, by letter or otherwise. 

We give Premiums For new subscribers, not To new 


subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Toe COMPANION and 
paying tae full subscription price, can then receive pre- 
miums for all the new subscribers he may secure. Pay- 
ment must, of course, be made in advance. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 





with the miserable appearance of my friend’s 
model, I approached him and placed a louis in 
his hand, which he at once put into his pocket. 
Ten years later I received one morning a letter 
containing a check for ten thousand francs, 
with the following words: “Sir, one day you 
gave a louis to me in the studio of Ary Scheffer. 
[have made use of it, and herewith send you 
the little capital with interest. A good action 
is never lost. Your grateful servant, Baron 
James de Rothschild.” I immediately went to 
Rothschild’s bank, where I found the baron, who 
showed me how the louis had been made to 
reach the great sum of ten thousand francs.” 


<> 
+o 


KEEPING PROMISES, 


We hear a great deal about the bad qualities 
of Indians. Their general character is bad 
enough, no doubt, but it may be feared there are 
few white people who would walk forty miles to 
keep a promise, like the Indian mentioned in 
this incident: 

There is an Indian in Kansas who promised to 
pay fifty cents, on a given day, to a man who 
had obliged him. The Indian failed to make his 
appearance; and the man retired for the night. 

A little after midnight there was a tap at the 
window, and the fifty cents was handed in. The 
Indian excused himself by explaining that he 
had gone on a hunt, and had been delayed be- 
yond his expectation by a snow-storm, but that 
he had walked forty miles to keep that promise 
to his friend, and had but just reached home, 








The P will be forwarded without delay. 
. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year. It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, 80 as to receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they prefer, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will sead the premi or p i to 
which they are entitled. - 





TERMS: 
The SusscrirpTion Prick of THE ComMPANION is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PaPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. ba 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 





Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made be- 
fore the paper is discontinued. 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 
ENIGMA, 


My whole, containing 10 letters, is a well known 
name. 
Be careful when you 6, 7, 4, 3, 5—7, 10, 5—1, 2, 4,- 
8, 9,10 that you will lead a 6, 2, 3, 4, 5 life or 10, 9, 10, 1. 
Havutpoy. 


2. 


Fill the blanks with words pronounced alike but 
spelled differently. 

















1. The should be —— to milk the cow. 

2. The —— of stolen goods lived in a —. 

3. We on the river, then —— on the % 

4. This is the —— to the flour. 

5. He the cat —— the window. JACK. 





CHARADE. 


In a pleasing garb my whole appears, 
It soothes our sorrow, dries our tears; 
A fruitful source of recreation 

When worn by toilsome occupation. 


Anexclamation my first appears; 

My second is one of the rolling spheres. 

An animal you neat may see, 

And the fourth has the form of a cross or a T. 


Then a fourth ofa fish, and the fourth ofa seat, 
And we have the first word of my puzzle complete. 
Take the whole of a sea with nothing combined ; 
It expresses a company well defined. 

My »inth an even number shows; 

Then an eatable which in the garden grows; 

After that an article must be annexed, 

And part of yourself will do for the nezt. 


Once more add nothing if yr please, 
A’consonant brings up the Fear. 
Now guess this puzzle at your ease; 
A “mutual friend” will then appear. 
AbA R. Brigas. 


5. 
WORD SQUARK. 


1. Angry. 
2. Girl’s name. 


8. An obstruction. m.. V. 


6. 


My /Jirst is to split, my second is a country, and my 
whole is a city in Ohio. 


7. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My Jirst is in large, but not in small. 
My second is in top, but not in ball, 
My third is in barn, but not in shed. 
My fourth is in white, but not in red. 
My fi/th is in lean, but not in fat. 
My sizth is in lounge, but not in mat. 
My seventh is in ant, but not in fly. 
My whole is an animal large and high. 
G. T. W. P. 


Conundrums. 


What piece of carpentry becomes a gem as soon as 
finished? A-gate. 


What is the tourist’s best motive for travelling? A 
locomotive. 


What kind of a man would you prefer for a guide 
on a dark night? A lantern-jawed man. 


What word would give sorrow to the mechanic and 
joy to the prisoner? Discharged. 


What instrument does a man who deals in fiddles 
most resemble? A violincello (violin seller). 


What age is most deceiving? Sausage. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Robin Red Breast. 

2. “Two heads are better than none.’’ 

8. Mediterranean, 

4. (1.) Rulest, Ulster, Lustre, Lurest, Sutler, Result. 
(2.) Pertain, Painter. 

5. Wares, Ant, Tincture, Emma, Regimen.—Wa- 
TER, STEAM. 

6. Rat, Ape, Tea. 

7. Vacation. 








Two little dogs got into a fight in Buffalo, N. 
Y., but a large Newfoundland happened along, 
and after watching the combatants a few min- 
utes, suddenly caught up one of them by the 
neck and trotted off with it, keeping a firm hold 
upon him until his angry passions had had time 
to cool, 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


. 








MY CROSS OF MOSS. 


A ee | cross, 
Of soft wood-moss, 
And that is all! 
And yet it hath a voice, and speaks to me 
Of patient faith and holy victory, 
Faith that could triumph in Gethsemane, 
And for our sins a sinless sufferer be 
Upon the cross. 


A shadowy cross, 
Of soft gray moss, 
And that is all! 
Yet when from sinful thoughts I fain would flee, 
This little cross reproaches silently, 
As if it said—‘“‘Canst thou ungrateful be. 
When Christ, to cleanse from sin, hath died for thee, 
Nailed to the cross?” 


A little cross, 

Of velvet moss, 

And that is all! 
Yet when I’ve left my darlings with the dead, 
And storms of sorrow have swept o’er my head, 
I’ve seen His beacon-cross through tears, and said, 
What grief He bore! I will be comforted, 

And bear my cross. 


O, tiny cross, 
Of forest moss! 
That is not all! 
I'll have thee for my daily guard and guide, 
And learn of thee to conquer sin and pride; 
Thou shalt speak oft of Je:us crucified, 
And all the burden of life’s woes I’ll hide 
Beneath is cross. 


+o 


THE ENRAGED CROCODILE. 
Few wild animals are more formidable and 
revengeful than the crocodile. Man and beast 
run great risks by getting in their way: 





An Egyptian sportsman, who supported him- 
self and his family by the produce of his gun, 
about six years since, with three of his ncigh- 
bors, went to an island called Geizet-il-Arab—a 
favorite resort of crocodiles—to hunt for their 
exes. As they were going round the island, 
three crocodiles escaped into the river. On ex- 
amining the spot, a quantity of eggs were dis- 
covered in the sand. These they secured, and 
were proceeding back to their tent, when a croc- 
odile who had watched the transaction rushed 
tw the place of her deposit, and as rapidly re- 
turned to the river, and swimming, followed 
them opposite to their abode, where until night- 
fall her eyes were seen above the water. The 
sportsmen feasted sumptuously upon their spoil; 
but as soon as the last embers of their fire had 
died away, the crocodile charged them furious- 
ly, repeating her attacks several times during 
the night; and it was only by the frequent dis- 
charge of their fire-arms that they kept her off 
at all. The crocodile, which had hitherto re- 
mained harmless, now became furious, and at- 
tacked all the cattle it could catch upon the 
river side. Among the victims was a fine mare 
in a neighboring village, who, as usual, was al- 
lowed to graze in the coarse, abundant pastur- 
age. One day, whilst drinking, she was seized 
in the back of the neck by the jaws of the croco- 
dile. The mare, being a powerful animal, in an 
agony of pain threw up her head. The crocodile 
dropped upon her back, and with her strange 
burden the mare gallopp@l off to her stable. The 
astonished villagers immediately set upon the 
crocodile with their naboot, or stout sticks, until 
she was induced to let go her hold and dis- 
mount; but the mare died from the joint effect 
of her wounds and the fright. 

During March, which is the breeding season, 
the crocodiles deposit their eggs in the sand on 
the banks, or, in preference, in small sand-banks 
or islands in the stream. The eggs, which are 
white and hard, in size resemble those of a do- 
mestic goose. One found on the White River 
measured exactly three inches and a half in 
length, and five inches and thirteen-sixteenths 
in circumference. 

The care and anxiety bestowed by these fero- 
cious creatures upon their eggs is astonishing. 
When about to lay, the female crocodile will dig 
with her claws a hole in the sand, six inches 
deep, drop her egg therein, and cover it up. 
She will then make several holes around the 
first, to mislead those in search of her treasure. 
Every day she will add a fresh egg to her store, 
at the same time carefully enlarging the exca- 
vation, turning them and re-covering them with 
sand. After they are hatched by the sun’s rays, 
the mother will place her young in the shallow 
water of a retired creek, where she will nourish 





them until they are capable of feeding them- 


selves. 
nee 


A HACKMAN’S AWKWARD GRATI- 
TUDE. 





There is a tender interest in such incidents as 
It gives us a glimpse of the bright side of 
human nature, to meet such examples of homely 
We should like to 


this. 


sensibility once in a while. 
hear Mr. Gough tell the story : 


I was appointed to lecture in a town in Great 
Britain, six miles from the railway by which I 
came from my last engagement, and a man 
drove me in a fly—a one-horse hack—from the 
1 noticed that he sat lean- 
ing forward in an awkward manner, with his 
Soon, he 
folded a handkerchief and tied it round his 


station to the town. 
face close to the glass of the window. 


neck. I asked him if he was cold. 
ws 


“No, sir. 


Then he placed the handkerchief round his 


face. 1 asked him if he had the toothache. 
“No, sir,” was the reply. 
Still he sat leaning forward. 


forward that way, with a handkerchief rounc 


your neck, if you are not cold, and have no 
toothache?” : 

He said, very quietly, “The window of the 
carriage is broke, and the wind is cold, and 


I said, in surprise, “You are not putting your 
face to that broken pane, to keep the wind from 
me, are you?” 

“Yes, sir, I am.” 

“Why do you do that?” 

“God bless you, sir! I owe every thing I have 
in the world to you!” 

“But I never saw you before.” 

“No, sir; but I have seen you. I was a ballad 
singer once. I used to go round with a half- 
starved baby in my arms for charity, and a 
draggled wife at my heels, half the time with 
her eyes blackened; and I went to hear you in 
Edinburgh, and you told me I was a man; and 
when I went out of that house, I said, ‘By the 
help of God, V’ll be a man!’ and now I’ve a 
happy wife, and a comfortable home—God bless 
you, sir! would stick my head into any 
hole under the heavens, if it would do you any 
good.”—Gough’s Autobiography. 
———_~~+o>-—_—_——_- 

A MAYOR PROTECTED BY A DOG. 
The following good story is told of Mayor Fay, 
of Chelsea. As so many particulars are given, 
it may be accepted as true. The dog seems to 
have had asort of notion that respectable people 
out at that time of night, needed protection: 


A Chelsea man, once on a time, before the 
running of horse-cars, came to Boston with his 
young wife to attend the opera. ‘The lady was 
so fascinated that she refused to leave until the 
final drop of the curtain. Then, to the conster- 
nation of both, it was found to be so late as to 
raise a serious doubt whether the twelve o’clock 
Chelsea ferry-boat could be reached; and that 
was the last trip for the night. 

They hurried down Hanover Street, but only 
to find, as they feared, that the boat had gone. 
There was nothing left for them to do but to 
foot it along Commercial Street to Charlestown 
Bridge, and through Charlestown, over Chelsea 
Bridge, a long, dreary walk, and one which, at 
that time, had a bad reputation by reason of 
some recent assaults committed on belated pe- 
destrians. 

The lady was greatly alarmed, and very un- 
willingly went forward. But as they were hur- 
rying along a strange, savage bull-dog accosted 
them, much to the disgust and alarm of the 
lady, who bid him “be off,” of which, however, 
he took no notice, but after smelling around, 
finally made up his mind that they would an- 
swer his purpose and that he would be theirs, 
and so deliberately trotted along after them. 
When they reached the long, dreary Chelsez 
Bridge, nothing induced the lady to venture for- 
ward but the presence of this strange dog. As 
they were nearing the centre of the bridge, a 
slouchy man was discovered ahead, leaning 
against the rail of the bridge, who immediately, 
on discovering the approaching party, began to 
move forward toward them, to the special con- 
sternation of the trembling woman. 

The gentleman spoke in an undertone to the 
dog, who seemed to understand the position, 
and to be master of it, too, and left his place be- 
hind and took his place in front; and, as they 
approached the suspicious man, greeted him 
with a savage growl, and appeared ready for a 
spring. 
The sight and sound of the dog acted as a 
charm on the man, and he slunk away from the 
path and allowed the party to go along unchal- 
lenzed. 
The trio reached home in safety; and, it is 
hardly necessary to say, the strange, friendly 
dog was cordially welcomed into the house and 
fed and lodged like the prince of dogs, as he had 
shown himself to be. The next morning the 
dog took his departure without leaving his name 
or residence, and was never afterwards seen by 
the persons whom he had so mysteriously and 
effectively befriended. 
a 


A DANGEROUS SNAKE. 
Two little girls of Canterbury, N. H., Nellie 
Dodge, about six years old, and another play- 
mate, of about the same age, had a severe time 
recently with a big snake, but they were brave 
enough to drive him away: 

They had gone but a short distance, when 
Nellie trod upon something in the deep grass, 
and instantly a large black snake sprung at her, 
and commenced to wind itself around her legs. 

Enraged at having been trodden upon, the 
snake lifted its head, and showed its anger by 
its protruding tongue and flashing eyes. The 


s 
presence of mind of the children in the above 
case undoubtedly saved the life of the onc at- 
tacked. 





THE LITTLE LOAF. 
Dependence and gratitude should always go 
together. It is pleasant to help modest want 
and worthy poverty, but the needy person who 
snatches at favors without thanks, soon drives 
away his benefactors. Better than a sermon is 
the following beautiful story, to teach how sure- 
ly quietness and moderation make friends : 


In atime of famine a rich man sent for the 
poorest children in the town and said to them, 
“There is a basket full of bread; you may each 
come every day and take a loaf until it pleases 
God to send better times.” 
The children attacked the basket, and disput- 
ed as to which should have the largest loaf, and 
then went away without once thanking their 
kind benefactor. Only Frances, a very poor, 
but cleanly girl, modestly remained behind and 
had the smallest loaf which was left in the bas- 
ket. She gratefully returned thanks and went 
home quietly. 
One day the children behaved very badly in- 
deed, and poor Frances received a loaf very 
much smaller than the rest, but when she took 
it home and her mother cut it open, a number 
of silver pieces fell on the floor. 
The poor woman was astonished, and said— 
“Go and return this money immediately; it 
must have been put into the bread by mistake.” 
Frances went directly with it to the gentleman, 
who said, “My dear child, it was no mistake. I 
had the money put into that loaf to reward 
you. Remain always as peaceable and contented. 
Those who are satisfied with a little always 
bring blessings upon themselves and family, 
and will pass happier through the world. Do 
not thank me, but thank God, who put into 
your heart the treasure of a contented and grate- 
ful spirit, and who has given me the will and | 
opportunity to be useful to those who are in| 
need of assistance.” 
4 

A DISMAL COMPANY. 
Mr. Clemens, of the Galaxy, (Mark Twain,) | 
has a very lively description of sea-sickness, and 
how it feels not to haveit: 
By some happy fortune I was not seasick. 
That was a thing to be proud of I had not al- 
ways escaped before. If there is one thing in 
the world that will make a man peculiarly and 
insufferably self-conccited, itis to have his stom- 
ach behave itself, the first day at sea, when 
nearly all his comrades are seasick. Soon, a 
venerable fossil, shawled to the chin and ban- 


because she was obliged daily to grect with 
kiss all her own as well as Ler husband’s male 
reatives, down even to second cousins; and 
as she knew not when or where she might 
meet them, she was forced to be wary and ab. 
stain altogether, for had she tasted but a drop 
the smell would have betrayed her. So strict 
were the old Romans in this respect that a cer. 
tain Ignatius Mercurius is said to have slain his 
wife because he caught her at the wine cask—, 
punishment that was not deemed excessive by 
Romulus, who absolved the husband of the 
crime of murder. Another Roman lady, who, 
under the pretence of taking a little wine for 
her stomach’s sake and frequent infirmities, jn. 
dulged somewhat too freely, was mulcted to the 
full amount of her dowry. 
a 
ANECDOTE OF STEWART. 

The great American painter whose picture of 
Washington in the Capitol has been for seventy 
years so justly celebrated, seems to have had 
talents for other arts than painting. The fol. 
lowing hints how he made his way in his young. 
er days: 

Stewart made up his mind to go to Lendon 
and see if he could not be a painter, as West had 
become. He seems to have taken with hima 
full stock of poverty, enthusiasm and hope—a 
painter’s capital—poor fellow! 

He expected to find Waterhouse in London, 
who would help him, but he was gone off to Ed- 
inburg, and so he found himself, one day when 
his money was all gone, wandering around the 
“dreary solitude’ of London—as Johnson de. 
lighted to characterize the dreadful hum of that 
crowded city. 

He went by the church door in Foster Lane, 
where he heard an organ playing. He stopped 
upon the threshold, and the pew-woman told 
him what was going on—that the vestry were 
together testing the candidates for the post of 
organist. He went in boldly and asked if he 
might try. He was toldhe could. Hedid. He 
succeeded, and got the place and salary of one 
hundred and fifty dollars a year. So much for 
the musical genius he had cultivated in America. 
It gave him bread now in the wilderness of Lon- 
don, where he neededenothing else. 

Nothing good or beautiful was ever done 
amiss, though done only for pure pleasure’s 
sake. Something will very surely come of it; 
generally something ‘‘practical.” 

a ee 
MOHAMMED. 


Mohammed was born in Mecca about the year 
560, of poor parentage. He early sought after 
truth, was beautiful in person, earnest, witty, a 





daged like a mummy, appeared at the door of 
the after deckhouse, and the next lurch of the 
ship shot him into my arms. I said,— 
| “Good-morning, sir. It is a fine day.” 
He put his hand on his stomach, and said,— 
“O my!” and tnen staggered away and fell 
over the coop of a skylight. 
Presently another old gentleman was project- 
ed from the same door, with great violence. I 
said,— 
“Calm yourself, sir—there is no hurry. 
a fine day, sir.” 
He also put his hand on his stomach, and said, 
“O}my!” and reeled away. 
In a little while another veteran was dis- 
charged abruptly from the same door, clawing 
at the air for a saving support. I said,— 
“Good-morning, sir. Itis a fine day for pleas- 
uring. You were about to say—” 
“O my!” 
I went away, then, in a thoughtful mood. I 
said, this is a great pleasure excursion. I like 
it, the passengers are not garrulous, but still 
they are sociable. I like those old people, but 
somehow they all seem to have the “O my!” 
rather bad. 

I knew what was the matter with them. They 
were seasick. And I was glad of it. We all like 
to see people seasick when we are not ourselves. 


It is 


n.d 
A TRAVELLING TORTOISE. 

Animals have a curious faculty of finding 
their way home from a great distanee. The fol- 
lowing story is told of a tortoise: 

A story is told of a remarkable voyage once 
accomplished by a tortoise that had been caught 
near Ascension Island by a ship returning to 
England. Having lost one foot, the szilors 


Moses. 


child was nearly overcome with fright; but her 
companion, with a presence of mind seldom ex- 
hibited by one of her age, quickly found two 
sticks, and giving one to Nellie, they both com- 
menced an attack upon the reptile. 

Again enraged, the snake endeavored to wind 
himself closer-and higher upon the body of the 
child, and succeeded in biting her three times 
severely, before he was driven away. The child 
was assisted home by her companion, and is 
now under the care of a physician. One of her 
limbs is badly swollen and inflamed, but she 
will probably recover. , 

From the description given by the children, 
of the snake, there is no doubt but that it was 
of the variety of the black snake, popularly 
known as the “Racer.””. This kind grows to the 
length of seven, and sometimes eight feet, has a 
white ring around its neck, and when running 


christened it Lord Nelson, and marked it, burn- 
ing the initials and date of its capture with a 
red hot iron into the upper shell. 

The ship had a long passage, and “Lord Nel- 
son” became reduced to a skeleton; he was, 
therefore, thrown overboard just as the vessel 
was entermg the English Channel. The cap- 
tive, however, seems to have recovered as soon 


cold waters of the channel uncomfortable, to 


vast occan. 


as he reached his native element, and finding the 


have at once set out on his wanderings; for two 
years later the same three-legged tortoise, bear- 
ing name and date on its back, was caught once 
more in the waters of Ascension Island, having 
wandered over eight hundred leagues, and what 
is more remarkable, having found, by a wonder- 
ful instinct, the little spot of its nativity in the | 


above the ground. 


carries its head erect from six to eight inches 


The creature, probably, was guided back to 
its home by the warm waters of the gulf stream. 


student of men and nature, in early life a second 
By his wife he became rich. 

Between the twenty-fifth and fortieth vears of 
his life he lived much in retirement. The de 
plorable idolatry and degraded morals of his 
countrymen filled him with grief and a desire 
for reform. Mohammed saw the need of the 
people’s recognizing God. Afterward he had 
dreams, fancies and ecstasies, and at last came 
to believe that he was a great prophet of God. 

He began to preach reform, and his first con- 
verts were his wife and a slave. In three years 


he | ' gained only thirteen followers, and he 
| suff, ridicule, insult, and finally persecution. 
Hew at last compelled to flee to Yuthreb. 


Fi « this time the era of the Moslems really 
began. 
forms which had not been favorably received. 
But now, selfishness entered into his plans; he 
became an impostor, allowed polygamy, and 
promised a sensual paradise to those who should 
| fall by the sword in spreading the faith. 
| He appealed to heathen and corrupt tastes, 
| and spread his doctrine by wars. He afterward 
became a sensualist himself, and died at Medi- 
na in the year 632. ; 

He had been very successful in spreading his 
religion by conquest, and his successors spread 
his doctrines, still more corrupted, through 
Egypt, Persia, India, Spain and ether lands. 





—_—_—_—+o»—___ 
RUM OR A SHEEP---WHICH? 


A bad habit deserves no bribe. But a maa 
who, to save money, will try to reform his work- 
men without reforming himself had “better take 
a sheep too:” 

An old farmer, about the time that the tem 
perance reform was beginning to exert a health- 
ful influence in the country, said to his hire 
man,— j 

“Jonathan, I did not think to mention to you 
when I hired you, that I think of trying todo 
my work this year without rum. How much 
more must I give you to induce you to do with- 
out?” 


“O,1I don’t care much about it,” said Jone 
than; “you may give me what you please. 

“Well,” said the farmer, “I will give yous 
sheep in the fall, if you will do without. 

“Avreed,” said Jonathan. 

The oldest son then said,— , 

“Father, will you give me a sheep, too, if! 
will do without rum?” 

“Yes, Marshall, you shall have a sheep, !% 
| if you will do without.” ; 

The youngest son, a stripling, then said,— a 

“Father, will you give me a sheep if I will do 
without?” : 

“Yes, Chandler, you shall have a sheep, also, 


He had inculeated great truths and re , 


At last I said,— 
“Will you please tell me why you sit leaning 


The children spoke particularly of the “white 
string tied around its neck,” meaning its ring. 
They spoke of it as being, what to them seemed, 
1} of fabulous size, and said that when it ran off. 
it kept its head up in the air and looked back at 
them. The bite of the snake is not venomous, 
but is injurious. Its favorite mode of attack is 
1} to wind itself around the body of its adversary; 





THE ANCIENT USE OF A KISS. 





am trying to keep it from you.” 








and strangle the person or object. The rare 





A Roman woman in the ancient time was not 
allowed to drink wine except it were simple 
raisin wine; and, however she might relish 
strong drinks, she could not indulge even by 
stealth; first, because she was never intrusted 
with the key of the wine cellar; and secondly, 


if you will do without rum.” 
Presently Chandler spoke again: - 
“Father, hadn’t you better take a sheep, #0 
————(—— 


A J&RSEYMAN lost an axe over twenty om 
ago, which he has just found under his be 
His life hasn’t been made unhappy by house 
cleaning. 
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For the Compamon. 


THE MAN WITH THE SOU P-KETTLE 
HAT. 





Three cucumber pickles, a great piece of pie, 
Ben Somebody took, and then ate on the sly; 
An hour or two after, he went off to bed, 

With a sin in his heart and a pain in his head. 


He tossed, and he tumbled+ and this is a way 

That boys for wrong doing quite often do pay. 

The loose shingles rattled; the window 
creaked ; 

He fell out of bed; after that—fell asleep. 


blinds 


Sleep brought him no comfort; 
stead, 

Asight of this fellow. He got into bed 

And said, ‘‘Little Benny, you’re so plump and fat, 

I'll take you right home to make soup for my cat.” 


it brought him in- 


“T don’t want to go!’ “Don’t be bashful,’’ said he; 
“Come, Cucumber Ben, you're the fellow for me! 
Come under my arm!’’ With a bound and a scream 
Ben kicked himself out of that terrible dream. 


He heard the clock strike, and he counted—“Just ten! 
Iknow what I’ll do; I will try it again. 

Not mince pie and pick'es, but coming to bed 

As good mother tells me,’’ the little boy said. 


He hopped out of bed, and he scampered down stairs, 
Told the truth to his mother, then said his prayers. 
Pie and pickles for supper are quite bad enough, 

But when they are stolen, most horrible stuff.” 


The next night our Benny went up to his nest, 
Convinced that his mother knew just what was best. 
“Old man with the soup-kettle!’’ then shouted Ben, 
With you, pie and pickles, I don’t sleep again.” 
“Plain suppers for little folks always are best, 
And with a clear conscience will give us good rest.” 
Then Ben went to sleep, and to this day from that 
Has seen nothing more of the soup-kettle hat. 
ELIZABETH HAWLEY Fenn. 
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For the Companion. 
MRS. PEN-WIPER. 


“O mother, what a funny little old woman!” 
said Nannie. “She looks jnst like your pen- 
wiper with a walnut head.” Nannie was look- 
ing from the window at a visitor, going out the 
front gate. “And mother, ” she continued, “you 
can’t think how naughty Benny was.” 

“No, L was not,’”’ began Benny. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Nagnie. 

“One ata time,” said Mrs. Wilder. 
haughty thing did Benny do?” 

“Why, when Mrs. Fry asked him for a kiss, 
he jerked himself away, and screamed ‘I won’t, 
Iwon’t!’ ” 

“Well, Iwas afraid of her,” said Benny; “and 
besides, I don’t see what peoples always want to 
be kissing other peoples for. I didn’t mind it 
when I was a little fellow, but I don’t mean to 
smnd it any longer—I don’t.” 

Benny was six years old, and felt himself 
quite a man. 

“Now wasn’t he too naughty to have cocoa- 
hut pie for supper ?”’ asked Nannie. 

Instead of answering directly, Mrs. Wilder 
looked very thoughtful, and then said, “I want 
to tell you a story.” 

“O, do, do.’ 

So the children seated themselves on little 
crickets at her feet, and she began: 

“Once upon a time, a great many years ago, 
Some children were playing “hide and seek” in 
alarge kitchen. All ran away to hide but one 
little girl, and she was to find them. 

“Nannie, which was her name, stood in front 
of the great fireplace; for, although it was sum- 
mer, there was fire in it. 

“Nannie thought she would like to see it 
blaze up brightly, so she fanned the embers 


“What 


with her long-sleeved tire;—they were called 
tires in those days. 

“The corner of the apron took fire, and Nan- 
nie did not think to take it off, but fanned it | 
with her hands, and shook it, and jumped up | 
and down, which only made it worse. 

“Of course she kept screaming, but the other 
children thought it a trick to call them from 
their hiding places, and answered back ‘Whoop!’ 
whoop!’ 

“A lady, visiting at the house, heard the | 
shrieks, and hastened to the kitchen, where she | 
found the poor child wrapped in flames from 
head to foot. 

“Without regarding her own danger, she 
caught little Nannie in her arms, and plunged 
her right into a tub of mackerel, which were 
soaking for to-morrow’s dinner!” 

“O what a good woman!” 

“Did the little girl live?” 

“Ts it a true story ?” 

“Who were they ?” 

“It is a true story,” said Mrs. Wilder. 
was that little girl. 
life was Mrs. Fry.” 

“If it hadn’t been for Mrs. Fry, then, we never 
should have had any mother,” said Nannie. 

“How droll you must have looked swimming 
about with the mackerel!” said Benny, laugh- 
ing. 

“Very—only no one thought of it at the time. 
It was a month before Isat at table with the 
family again in my little high chair.” 

“And Mrs. Pen-wiper—I mean Mrs. Fry?” 
said -Nannie. 

“She bears the marks to this day.” 

“IT wish we could go and see her, and carry 
her something,” said Nannie. 
“So do I,” said Benny. 

‘Mother Goose.’ ” 

“Can’t we think of something elsc?”’ asked 
his mother, smiling. ‘‘ ‘Mother Goose’ doesn’t 
seem just the thing for an old lady.” 

“My marbles—my top—O dear! I’ve nothing 
that is just the thing. Mother,” and Benny 
hesitated, ‘‘you don’t think I ought to give her 
Brutus, do you?” 

“Would you be willing to part with him?” 
asked his mother. 

At this moment, Brutus, asplendid Newfound- 
land dog, came into the room, wagging his tail 
and looking. wistfully into his little master’s 
face. 

Benny threw his arms about his neck, and 
buried his face a moment in the long black fur, 
to hide his tears, then standing up like a hero, 
he said, “Yes, she may have Brutus;” it was all 
he could say. 

“My darling, I only wanted to try you. Mrs. 
Fry would not care for such an addition to her 
family. We will think of something else before 
we go.” 

“Aint you sorry you didn’t kiss her?” asked 
Nannie. 

“Yes, proper sorry. Now, I ought to have two 
pieces of cocoanut pie.” 

RutH CHESTERFIELD. 
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DO IT NOW. 


“T would like to have you run down to Mrs. 
Bowen’s for me, Katy, before sundown,” said 
Mrs. Nelson to her daughter, who sat busily 
stitching away in her little willow chair. 

“O mother! couldn’t 1 go just as well before 
school to-morrow? Ihave this pair of pillow- 
cases almost done for my.doll, and Aunt Mar- 
tha is going to give me two nice little pillows 
and a feather bed for her as soon as I have the 
bed-clothes all made neatly.’ 

“But, my dear,I wish you to take her the 
money for the work that she has sent home to- 
day. She is a poor woman, and may need it.” 

Still Katy looked reluctantly at the dainty 
sewing work before her, and laid down the ruf- 
fled pillow-case with a sigh. 

“Perhaps the poor woman is wondering how 
she shall buy food for her children to-morrow,” 
continued her mother. “Think what a relief it 
will be to have that care off her mind.” 

That thought was enough for Katy’s really 
benevolent little heart, and she quickly laid up 
her work in a pretty rosewood box, so it would 
not be in any one’s way, and prepared herself 
for the walk. 

“Here is a basket, with some of Ann’s tea- 
biscuit and a plate of butter,” said Katy’s moth- 
er; you may take that to Mrs. Bowen if it will 
not be too heavy; and Katy, you may take this 
cup of jelly and some grapes to the little sick 
boy. I dare say they will be refreshing.” 

Katy returned from her kind errand that 
night, a little weary, but very light-hearted. 

“Tam so glad I went to-night, mother,” she 
said. “They were just sitting down to supper, 
with only a little cake of corn meal and a pitch- 
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er of water on the table. The woman cried 





when I gave her the basket, she seemed so oe. 
She gaye the sick boy his biscuit and grapes first; 





| pale face looked.” 
“Tam very glad, too, that you went to-night,” 
said her mother; “and I hope you will learn 


action till to-morrow, when you can do it to- 
day. A good man was urged not to go out on 
a stormy evening to pay a bill to a poor laborer, 
as to-morrow would certainly do as well; but 
he answered, ‘Think what a blessing a good 
night’s sleep is toa poor man. This may re- 
lieve some anxiety which would cause him a 
sleepless night.’ The command to God’s an- 
cient people is one which we should remember: 
The wages of him that is hired shall not abide 
with thee all night until the morning.’ So you 
see, dear Katy, it was an act of justice, as well 
as kindness, to take the money to-night, instead 
of putting it off till another day.” 








DIDN’T CARE FOR HIS PATCH. 
Rags are often a disgrace, but the rents that 
make them are almost a privilege, when they 
give opportunity for a mother or sister to show 
how well they can mend them. 


— would not go to Sunday school with that 
patch,” said a proud girl to her brother. 

“[ would rather go with the patch than not 
go at all,” answered the boy. 

Patch or no patch, what did his teacher care, 
who had hunted him up in his lowly home? 
She thought the most of the little boy’s soul. 
What did the kind superintendent care, who 
caught the boy’s blue eye looking straight at 
him as he spoke, and was pleased to see it. 

Patch or no patch, he sung “I want to be an 
angel,” as sweetly and heartily as better dressed 
boys did. No scholar recited a better lesson or 
behaved more properly in his class. 

Patch or no patch, his Redeemer had died to 
save him, and now he said to him, in tender ac- 
cents, “‘Son, give me thy heart.” 

Patch or no patch, the Holy Spirit was hover- 
ing near to help him remember his Creator in 
the days of his youth, and choose this day the 
Lord for his portion. 

Patch or no patch, heaven had room for him. 

A patch, you see, is no matter at all. Instead 
ef being a disgrace, it is rather an honor, be- 
cause it shows a boy has a kind and careful 
mother, anxious to do her best with the small 
means God has lent her. Never be ashamed of 
a patch. 


snail 
“*SPOSE YOU DON’T TAKE PAY?” 
“Picking” is not quite stealing, but goes next 
to it: Itis just one of those little hateful liber- 
ties with other people’s property, that seem to 


have no cure or proper punishment, except in 
retaliation: 


A merchant’s clerk went into a printing office, 
a short time since, and, seeing a pile of papers 
lying on the table, (it being the day of publica- 
tion) unceremoniously helped himself to a copy, 
and uttered the following to the printer’s devil: 

“Ts "pose you don’t take any pay for just one 
paper. 

“Not always,” replied the boy. Shortly after- 
wards, the same boy entered the store where the 
clerk belonged, and called for a pound of raisins, 
which was “quickly weighed out to him by the 
clerk. The boy took the raisins, saying,— 

“"s "pose | you don’t charge any thing, when a 
fellow don’ t take but a pound.” 

“No,” said the clerk, after seeing the disad- 
vantage under which he was placed by his own 
stingy, impudent illiberality towards the penni- 
less printer’ s devil; and, looking daggers at the 
little imp, indignantly exclaimed, —‘When I yet 
any = newspapers from a printer, Pil pay 
for ’e 
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A DEAR little girl had been taught to pray 
specially for her father. He had been suddenly 
taken away. Kneeling at her evening devotion, 
her voice faltered; and, as her eyes met her 
mother’s, she sobbed, ‘‘O mother, I cannot leave 
him all out. Let me say thank God that I hada 
dear father once, so I can keep him in my 
prayers.” Many stricken hearts may learn a 
sweet lesson from this child. Let us remember 
to thank God for mercies past, as well as to ask 
for blessings for the future. 
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BRADLEY'S PATENT CROQUET 
TO BE 
GIVEN AWAY! 
me June ist. Address, with three cent stamp en- 
oe MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
14—7Iw Springfield, Mass. 





The Kindergarten, 

THE PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD. A Complete 
Guide to Kindergartens. By Edward Wiebe. Eighty 
pases text, and seventy-four ull-page a 
llustrating the use of Froebel’s twenty gif 3 
Sample pages of text and plates, = complete prospec- 
tus and list of gifts, sent for 10 cen 

MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 


14—7w Springfield, Mass. 





Agents Wanted for “HAND OF GOD IN 
HISTORY." By Rev. Hollis Read. Just /ssued. One 
of the Grandest Subscription books of modern times, and 
most valuable. Ministers, Students, and others, should 
send for terms and territory ee , © D.C. 
GUERNSEY, General Agent, Concord, N h-—2m 








Do not fail to see the great American Field Game, “Lr 
CERCLE,” surpassing Croquet. D. B. Brooks & Bro., 
patentees, 55 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Also, 
manufacturers of 2000 sets CROQUET. Prices, $3 and 
upwards. 2 “Iw 


A trial will convince the most skeptical that WHITE 
Pine Compound is an excellent remedy for Colds, 
Coughs, Weak Lungs and Kidney Compiaints. Many 
nave had oceasion wo rejoice i in its healing prope rties. 
$25 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key Check Dies. 
Don't fail tosecure circular and eam. 8 free 


Address 8. M. SPEXC ER, Brattle eboro’, Vt. 20—L3w 


Sewing Machines! 
All kinds Sold, Exchanged and to Rent. 


Also sold on stnall cash iustailments. 
W. H. BUCKLEY, 151 Washington Street, 
20—4w (opp. Old South Church) Boston. 


Attention, Boys! ! 
Only 25 Cts. a year fora beautiful Monthly 


Paper, brimful of choice stories, anecdotes, &e , &¢. 
You will not fail to be pleased w ithit. Printed and’e bait 
ed by boys. Just commenced, a_ splendid, excitin 
po entitled “ROUND THE WORLD; or, TRUAN 

FOR A YEAR.” Send 25 cts. » and address "Our Mu- 
tual F riend, "C senator 8.C. Nospecimens. 20—lw 


Fishing Tackle. 
Jointed Rods, Lines, Hooks, Baskets, Bait 
Boxes, Reels, Nets, Tackle Books, 
Artificial Flies and Baits, 

In extensive vriety, for Lake, River and Sea Fishing, 

tor sale by 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


178 Ww ashingten Street, Boston. 
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PIANO FORTES 
From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted, 


20—6meow WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., 


$36 Per Week, CLEAR, 
Address, with stamp, 
J. HARRIS, Burlington, Mich. 


Boston. 


to Agents. 


Joseph Breck & Son, 
51 and 52 North Market St......... Boston. 
CHOICE 
Vegetable, Flower and Grass Seeds! 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements ! 
Also, sole agents for the 
“LANDSCAPE LAWN MOWER,” 


Every gentleman owning a lawn should have this 
Mower. It is simple in construction, and will pepform 
the work quicker and better thanany other. Price, $25. 
See circulars. 


("PERUVIAN GUANO, SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
BONE MEAL, &c., at wholesale and retail. 

For full particulars see CATALOGUES, Which Will be 
sent free to all who apply. 

20-1lw JOSEPH BRECK & SON, Bostot. 


NEW BOOK. Agents sell ee 
Addre ss L. sr EBBINS, E 





Price, $5. 
19—4w 


er week. 
Hartford, Ct. 


5 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. Renaphes 
sent it free. _H. B. SHAW Alfred, Me. 1l-3m 


DR. GREENE'S HAIR RESTORER. 


Is free from minerals or deleterious substances. 
Preserves the hair in a healthy condition. 
Is the best dressing ever discovered. 

Prd. by Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Pl., seers 
Price,$l. Sold by ee —lm 
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BIG PROFITS to Agents on a new Mlustrated 
JT Book. “a stamp for circulars. 


19—4w . B. BURR & CO., Hartford, Ct. 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 


- ALSO— 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking and 
Reclining Chairs, manufactured by 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CQ., 


_. 27 Sudbury and 69 Portland Sts., Boston. 
_ 8 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


All materials for OIL WATER COLORS, and Pastel 
Painting and Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c., whole- 
sale and retail. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 

18—3m 322 Washington St., Boston. 


FOWLE’S PILE AND HUMOR CURE. 


Warranted a perfect CURE for all kinds of PILES, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT RHEUM, DYSPEP- 
SLA, CATARRH, and all diseases ot the SKIN and 
BLOOD. Entirely vegetable. In case of failure, please 
send and get your money. No failures for 12 ye ears, 
Over 16,000 certificates on hand. H. D. FOWLE, Che m= 
ist, Boston. Sold every where. $1 a bottle. Send for 
Circular. li—4w 





CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Perry’s Worm Tea, a safe and effectual VEG- 
ETABLE Ee MEDY for Worms, Worm Fitsand Worm Fe- 
ver. Price, 25 cts. Sold by Burr & Perry, Wholesale 
Druggists, 26 Tremont St., Boston, and by deale rs gene- 
— 10-—#m 





Stand ard Authori ty 


AMERICAN GAME OF CROQUET. 
Croquet, its Principles and Rules. By 


Prof. A. Rover. Seventh edition, revised and extendec 
Illustrated with numerous diagrams for lawn and parlor 
games. Also our celebrated Croquet Problems tor be- 
ginners. Sent to any address, with our illustrated cata- 
logue of Games and Home Amusements, for 10 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
_ Springfield, Mass. 





YOUR NAME-—Cut in Stencil, any style letters, for 
marking clothing, with genuine Indelible ‘Ink, or a Steel 
Stamp or Brand, for marking tools, &c., at JACOB’ 8, hs 51 
Washington Street, Boston. {—- 
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For the Companion. 


HOW MY COLD WAS CURED. 

Does every one in a Northern latitude “enjoy 
poor health” in March ? 

I begin to think so. 

And does every body—man, woman and child 
—have a cold at this season? I believe it. 

At any rate, what we call “colds” are very 
prevalent, as an old lady said, when talking of 
“Fairbanks’ Seales!” 

O dear! I shall never forget one lovely spring 
morning, when, after a three weeks’ siege with 
morphine and antimony, I called for pencil and 
paper and produced a poem—my first. 

Saxe says that “Pegasus doesn’t ride well 
under a side-sadidle,”’ and I am afraid he doesn’t 
often show his best paces when his rider has a 
cold in the head. 

But intense feeling sometimes develops latent 
genius. 

To be sure IT had never mounted before, and 
we hada hard trot of it. But I put four lines to- 
gether, and was very careful about the capital 
letters at the beginning of each. Four more fol- 
lowed after the usual space, until at last eight 
stanzas had emanated from my excited brain. 

I can’t remember the title, and only two of 
the verses cling to my mind. I give them, that 
you may have a better idea of my precarious 
condition: ‘ 


“Is there no help for such a fate? 
I'll pay with jewels, silver, gold, 

The man or woman, boy or girl, 
Who'll rid me of this awful cold. 


“If no one answers my appeal 
Before another month has rolled, 
I shali gomad. 1 know 1 shall, 
Who could be sane with such a cold?” 

I sent for father, and reading the “pome” in a 
very hoarse tone, asked for his criticism. Te 
hesitated. I looked worn and anxious; eyes 
weak, nose red and swollen; kindness and truth 
were struggling in his mind. 

At last, he said, “Dear child, that may be a 
relief to your own feelings, but you don’t intend 
to publish it?” 

I pointed to a long, narrow envelope directed 
to the editor of our best Boston daily. 

Father sighed, and evidently thought the mor- 
phine had got the upper hand. Two days after, 
I showed him my maiden effort on the first page 
of that popular paper. Between you and me, I 
always thought it rather queer it was printed, 
but I think the editor must have had a bad cold 
too, and had been indulging in a little anodyne. 
I have never annoyed or amused the public with 
my miseries in that direction since, but now I 
must speak once more. 
» [have been teaching elocution in a large New 
York school, and it was pleasant work training 
bright, pretty girls to interpret with expression 
the prose and poetry of our best authors, but 
when the wild winds and heavy storms of March 
came on, there was a change. 

I began with an “Idfuedza,”’ could neither 
breathe, eat, sleep nor talk with any comfort. 
Lamb describes it as a sort of all-overishness, 
and a total indisposition to submit to water- 
gruel processes. I don’t think he does the dis- 
ease justice. 

Then came a sore throat. It grew worse! 
Then a terrible stiff neck and “crick” in my 
back ; “idfuedza” progressing until I divided my 
leisure moments between attempts to swallow 





ply of handkerchiefs. But who ever gets any 
sympathy for a cold? So I dragged to school, 
supposing there would be some young ladies in 
those large classes to fill up the hour with fine 
selections, carefully practised. 

Vain hope. 

Several could not speak at all, simply looked 
distressed and pointed to a flannel round the 
throat. Others began to congh violently when 
I turned towards them. A few had their faces 
constantly buried in their mouchoirs. 

Each day made matters worse. Like Mark 
Twain, I tried every remedy proposed by sympa- 
thetic friends, from caustic to sage tea, and with 
the same success that attended his efforts. 

Iam willing to stake a large amount that I 
could make a list of the different things I used 
for head, throat and lungs that would be as long 
as the array of Smiths in the New York Direc- 
tory. 

At last there came a time when I didn’t care, 
as the old saying is, whether “school kept or 


not.” My head was set on one side, my throat 
was indescribably awful. A physician was sent 
for 


“Throat ulcerated, lungs: in a bad condition, 
great debility,—must give up classes at once 
and have a change.” 
That was gratifying. One person at least knew 
how [ had suffered. It was positively pleasant 
to know how very sick I was. 
I would go immediately to my good, tender- 
hearted aunt in Jersey, and be nursed, and pet- 
ted, and made well. I had a sweet sense of im- 
portance, the egotism of an invalid. 
As I crossed the ferry, I fancied a look of sym- 
pathy on several faces. I was undoubtedly very 
ill. As the noisy, ridiculous boy passed through 
the cabins with his stereotyped cry, “Here’s your 
regular ‘Hit-a-Hoss,’ the only reliable remedy 
for coughs, colds, bronchitis, soreness of the 
throat and lungs,” I felt that I, Kate Sweet- 
brier, had every disease he had mentioned, but 
wasn’t I on my way to loving care and skilful 
nursing, beef tea and wine jellies? 
I had not written to my aunt, because I was so 
sure of a welcome. I went directly to the li- 
brary. 
My uncle was never seen at home in the day- 
time; yet there he was, in the large easy-chair, 
feeble and ghastly, and dear grandma, saintly 
and silver-haired, was lying on the lounge, look- 
ing so pale and weak, that the tears came to my 
eyes. 
While I was staring at these apparitions, as 
they seemed to me, my Cousin Mary came in 
and whispered! that she was glad to see me. 
She was the hoarsest person I had seen yet. 
Well! uncle was just getting up from dipthe- 
ria; grandma was still threatened with pneuo- 
monia, and there was a maiden lady very sick 
up Stairs. 
They all looked so forlorn that, being rather 
weak and nervous, I sank into the nearest chair, 
and had a hysterical laugh and cry. 
Auntie came down looking all worn out. “Dear 
Kate,” she said, “we have heard that your sister 
had a hemorrhage yesterday, the result of the 
whooping cough and fatigue. She needs care, 
and none of us are able to go.’ 
I didn’t laugh any more. My only sister suf- 
fering and alone. 
The next train took me to her. O how quiet 
the house seemed! Little Mamie, the only child, 
had been taken to a neighbor’s to be cared for, 
as her nurse had been sick in bed for a week 
with rheumatism, and the cook had lost a 
“friend,” got drunk, and been sent away. 
I found my sister in a darkened room, looking 
like a broken lily. She was not allowed to 
speak, sol just kissed her and thanked God I 
could come. What a beautiful light in her dark 
eyes! the only welcome I needed. 
And sunshine hascome again. The physician 
assures us there is no danger. Little Mamie is 
back to plague and cheer us, and the household 
machinery is in good working order. 
Mary’s husband, who has always laughed at 
me as a useless blue stocking, is positively defer- 
ential; likes the way I make his coffee, and owns 
they could never have got on without me. 
And my throat; and lungs; and general de- 
bility. Well, I forgot all about them for a few 
days, and now I only use my various gargles 
when roguish Mamie, who is amused by the 
noise, pulls my dress and says,— 
“Aunt Kate, isn’t you going to giggle again?” 
It will be a long time before I cease to laugh 
when I think how my plans for interesting in- 
validism were frustrated, and how suddenly my 
cold was cured. I believe I have dropped a 
moral somewhere in writing this. 
Can any body see it? 


—_——_q—_—_—_—. 


Kate S$. 


dier on guard shouted, “Fall back there, or Pll 
shoot you.” 
and rapidly ran away. 
not in the programme. 





The young man picked up his hat 
Death by shooting was 
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GOOD-BY. 

So much to leave! How canI go? 

I've got to say ‘‘good-by,” at last; 
It is the hardest word I know. 

I think I must have been too fast 
About the school—I see it now; 

I think itis too far away; 
Indeed, I can’t imagine how 

I can content myself to stay. 


I’ve been around once more to see 
The yard and garden, barn and all; 
T tell you what, it was to me 
- As solemn as a funeral. 
The chickens felt no sad regrets; 
The stupid things could only scratch; 
Not so with you, my best ee 
Old sorry fellow, darling Watch! 


The pigs and pigeons seemed to know 
That this was an unlucky day; 

But doggie, none will feel the blow 
So much as you when I’m away. 

And I shall miss you, honest brute; 
Pa says ’tis quite against the rule, 

And if ’twere not, it would not suit, 
To have a dog at boarding-school. 


Take care of Watch; no better dog 
I’m sure this country ever saw, 
To guard a house, to chase a hog, 
To frolic, or to give his paw. 
Poor fellow! Let him never want 
For meat or bone, or crust or scrap; 
And nightly by the fire-place grant 
A place to take his evening nap. 


Pa says that nothing good can come 
Without some kind of grief or loss; 
And so I find, in leaving home, 
The crown of knowledge has its cross. 
I'll be a man, what’er it cost; 
It will not do to play the fool; 
You'll find me always at my post— 
Here comes the stage; Hurrah for school! 
Young Folks’ News. 
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THE LADY AND THE WHISTLE. 


When I was teaching in Seminary I 
boarded with an old lady, who had an opinion 
on every subject and expressed it. One night a 
train ran off the track near by, and in conse- 
quence there was a deal of whistling. Next 
morning the old lady inquired if we had heard 
the disturbance. 

“No; my wife thought something was the 
matter, but I heard nothing.” 

“Well,” said she, “I dare presume there has 
been an accident, for the cars have\been whis- 
tling ’most all night. They whis' and whis- 
tled, I dare presume, a half an hour at a time. 
I didn’t think it possible for a man ‘fo hold his 
breath so long!’ 

“Why, mother!” interrupted her daughter, 
“4t’s a steam whistle.” 

“La!” said the old lady, “I always thought it 
was the engineer that whistled!” 


Curious results come of mistaking a man for 
his instrument, or confounding the two together. 
The old Centaurs were a nation of very expert 
horsemen, and the ignorant admiration of their 
age set them off as creatures half-man and half- 
horse. To fulfil-the old lady’s impression of the 
whistle, the engineer must have been half man 
and half steam-boiler. 


ee eee 
BEWARE OF PRACTICAL JOKES. 
Many people are fond of playing pranks on 
their friends. But these are often very danger- 
ous, like the following one in Woodstock, Ga.: 


A young man, aged about sixteen years, 
named Thomas Wilcox, died at his father’s res- 
idence, a few miles from this place, on Sunday 
evening last, from an injury received during 
Christmas week. Young Wilcox, with some of 
his companions, was at a neghbor’s house. 
One of them, wishing to have some sport at his 
expense, filled a pipe nearly full of powder, and 
gave it to young Wilcox to smoke. The powder 
soon exploded, burning his face and mouth 
dreadfully; and the flame went down his throat, 
and burned him internally so severely as to 
cause his death Let those who seek amusement 
at the expense of others, take warning from the 
fate of young Wilcox. 


———_@———__— 





“ey a 
dog! 
“Spell my dog, Rover,” said Uncle Jim. 
Johnnie was puzzied; but looking scornfully 
down at Rover, he said, “I can’t spell any such 
little dog as that!” 


CAN spell!” said Johnnie. ‘‘C-a-t, cat; d-o-g, 
” 


A VENGEFUL individual, in the exuberance of 
his rage at some one who offended him, said, 
“(ll do something terrible—I’ll give his little 
boy a tin horn!” 

That would be worse than “making up faces 
at his sister.” 


Tue origin of the carat—four grains Troy 
weight—was from the Arabic word “Kuara,” 
the name of the seed of a pod-bearing plant. 
These seeds were used for weighing against gold- 
dust,—first in Hindostan, and thence over the 
world. 


we 


Tue pen is mightier than the sword. A large 
tin sign in Detroit, representing a gold pen, was 
recently torn from its fastenings by the wind, 
carried up into the air, and, descending, its 
point penetrated the back of a dog, killing him 
instantly. 





A youne man recently went to the banks 
of the Danube for the purpose of drowning him- 





my palate and perplexities about a suitable sup- 


self. He laid his hat on the ground, when a sol- 


An English family advertises: “Fine airy 
‘rooms with board, for gentlemen measuring 33 
feet by 17.” 


Bronchitis, Asthma, Croup, Whooping Cough, an 


Cardiff giants and Presidents of 


Very Plain. 


However difficult it is 
Some things to understand, 
One thing is very plain—'tis this : 
Ours is a favored lan 
No tyrant rules us with his rod, 
The people all are free, 
Nowhere by slaves our soil is trod, 
Which isas it should he; 
And when our Boys desire new “CLotues," 
Hat, Coat, Pants, Vest, and Shoes conipiete 
"Tis plain they'll goto GEORGE FENNo's, ' 


Corner of Beach and Washington Street. *9_ 





ALL WHO SUFFER from CovGns, CoLps, Sore Taro y+ 


1 in 
cipient Consumption, should bear in mind that the best 
remedy for these diseases,—one which is speedy in ao. 
tion, permanent in effect, and agreeable in its nature, exe 
ists in Dr. Wrstar's BALSAM OF WILD CneErry. Pre 
pared by S. W. Fowre & Son, Boston, and sold by 
Druggists and Agents every where. Besure and get 
the genuine, which is always signed I. Butts on the 


wrapper. *20-1w 





NEITHER failing tecth, nor the peeping wrinkles of 
time so forcibly tell of advancing years as your grey 
hair. AYER'S VIGOR restores its color and makes 
your a ” gga more agreeable to others, as well as 
ale Wih fresh, luxuriant hair, the infirmities of 
age are far less noticable. 19-29 





GREAT REDUCTION IN THE Prices oF CarRpetines— 
UNPRECEDENTED Low Prices! Heavy Three-ply Car 
petings $1 37% per yard. 
English Tapestry Brussels, $1 30 per yard. 
Lowell Carpetings very low. 
Extra Superfine Ingrains, $1 25 per yard. 
One Invoice of $10,000 yards, Ki* derminster, in elegant 
designs and beautiful colors, $1 per yard. 
All wool Kidderminsters, 8744 cents peryard. 
Heavy Two-plys, 75 cents per yard. 
Russia Cottage ¢ arpets, 60 cents rer yard. 
An invoice of Stair Carpets, about half price. 
Fresh contract Straw Mattings, in all the different 
widths and colors, just received from the cargo sales. 
Floor Oil Cloths at reduced prices. Just received, new 
and beautiful designs of the finest quality manufactured 
For beauty, quality and variety they are unsurpassed. 
Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 

47 Washington St., Boston. 


MARION BERKLEY. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 
By Laura Caxton. 
With elegant Illustrations by the Author. 


“A bright, sparkling and f-mininely racy tale of girl 
life in a fashionable boarding school. Marion is to the 
girls of herschool what Tom Brown was among the boys 
of Rugby, daring, brilliant, prone to get into scrapes and 
out of them, and withal a dashing, living girl. Thestory 
is told with freshness, and has a sparkling vivacity, which 
does not, however, exclude pathos and the romance 
which is especially dear to school girls. it is hand- 
somely illustrated by the author, and published in ele 
gant style."'—({Boston Post. 


$1 50 buys it, by mail. 
VORING, Publisher, Boston. 
w 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


We wish an Agent in every town to sell a new book 
wanted inevery family, and recommended by the leading 
papers of the country. Owe Agent lately reports 34 or 
dersinaday. One Lady says: “I have sold 100 copies 
in the last three weeks, and attended to my own house 
work." We received an order this week froma Lady 
Agent for 775 copies. ‘There is money in this book. 
Send for private circular. 

W. J. HOLLAND & CO., 
Springfield, Muss. (*20—2w) 





Chicago, Ill. 





Something New and Novel! 


THE PERFUME FOUNTAIN FINGER RING. 


This Novelty is placed on the finger, and has the ap 
pearance of being a heavy gold ring. The fountain at 
tached, containing about half an ounce of choice French 
perfume, is held in the closed hand. asking a friend 
examine the ring he looks at it, and while doing so, by 
slight pressure of the fountain you astonish him with 3 
jet of perfume. The contents of the fountain are sufi- 
cient for 40 «r 50 times, and when exhausted may be re 
filled. Sent postpaid for $1. 

20-lw ADAMS & CO., 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 


HOW TO GET PATENTS 


IS FULLY EXPLAINED in a Pamphlet of 108 
pages, just issued by MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, N.Y. 


SENT FREE. ‘ 
MUNN & CO., Editors of the Scientific 
American, the best mechanical paper 
in the world, (25 Years Experience), 
PATENTS-—have taken More Patents, and ex: 
amined More Inventions, than ay 
other agency. Send sketch and de 
scription for opinion. 


*12—10weop NO CHARGF._ 





MAPLE LEAVES 


Is'the Best, the Most Porpviar and the CHEAPEST 

Magazine published. , ’ 

It contains, Sketches, Tales, Useful aud Scientific Arti 

cles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Puzzles, Lilustratiens, 

etc., otc., etc. 
Only Fifty Cents a Year. 

Send in your subscriptions without delay. Specimen 
copies and premium list sent on receipt of six cents. 
dress O. A. ROORBACH, 

02 Nassau Street, New York. 

Say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 14 - tieoP 





To Consumptives.—Providentially my daugh- 


ter was restored to health by simple means, WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. The particulars will be sent FREE. Ret BES 
£. HOUNSLOW, Stockton St., Brooklyn, L. I. *18—2we0? 
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130 WORK FOR ALL! 130 
SEWING MACHINES. 


We sell all first-class Sewing Machines a 
For Cash. Cash Installments, or to be 
for in Work which may be done at Home- 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Call on or adiress 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont Street....... .....cor. Wintel 








fat men’s clubs will please notice. 


130 BOSTON. 130 
*13—l3w 
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